e New Year Hasn't Ended the Old Debts 


It is, perhaps, inevitable 
that in this holiday week, re- 
sponse to our $50,000 fund ap- 
peal should fall off a bit.. But 
the virtual collapse—$1,200 


for the week so far—not only puts 
us in a dreadful hole right now; it 
also makes us fear for, the future. 


of paying off.. obligations 


old year went out. A single week's 
P~| collapse threatens to undermine 


our. existence. 


that: ‘quired to meet the 1956 yeat-end 
Should have been met. before the obligations. We could, with a lot! 
‘of trouble, postpone some- of them 


| 


for a’ few weeks, and so we did. 
‘We could not eliminate them, 


Our fear: for the future arises much as we'd love to. 


out of our feeling that some of 
our readers m 


And so, we need a new initiative, 


| How about it? — 
There is another 
problem. 


papers circulation 
keep us going. 
‘bring $50,000 in three months. 


campaign 


a 
the old year ended, the appeal has! so we can reach that $50,000 be-|some time to get off the ground. 


As we've written before, we've 
been living from week to week on 
the income from the appeal. Right; 
now, we have the added rs 


outlived its time, too, and maybe 


we should close the books on it. 


We can't do it. The $50,000 fig-| 


ure was the barest minimum re- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


‘RAY WON IT, 
SAYS OUR MAN 
AT RINGSIDE 


—See Page 8 
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New York, 
agape: 


Friday, January 4, 1957. 


faiiet to our 
Following the fund ap- 
peal, we expected to lean on the 
to. 
This, too; should! 
It 
figure that with a new surge of gifts from friends is not yet underway, and will take| 


fore the end of January. A thou-'But it needs to get going soon, 
sand tens, or a hundred readers along with our realizing the full) 
who will collect $100 each in the! $50, 000 fund appeal. 
next three weeks, can do the job! 


a ee ° 


le 
|" Received yesterday__$ 283.00° 
Total to date $36,860.02 
Still to go  _.__-_- $13,159. 98 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, Send al? contributious to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY; or bring to 35 E. 
12th St., 8th floor..You can, if 
wish, buy a postal money order 
or bank check without revealing 


identity. 
, a 


STEEL UNION 
OFFICERS OPEN 


ELECTION DRIVE 


—See Page 3 


Price 10 Cents 


— ‘ 


Ike Unveils 
Doctrine 
Saturday 


EISENHOWER 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3—- 
President Eisenhower will go 
before a joint session of Con- 
gress at 12:30 P.M. Saturday to 


outline the “Eisenhower doc- 
trine” for a blank check permitting: 
U.S. military intervention in the| 
Middle East. 

Time of the President’s speech 
was officially tixed when the louse 
unanimously adopted a resolution’. 
sponsored by Democratic leader} 
John W. McCormack (Mass) pro- 
viding tor the joint session with the 
Senate. 

The House then agreed to ad- 
journ until Saturday after the close 
of today’s business. 

This removed any possibility that 
arrangements might be made for a 
joint session to hear the President 
on Friday, as had been discussed} 
earlier. 

Eisenhower is expected to ask 
Congress for' standby authority to} 
use U.S. troops, if necessary, to 
maintain control in the oil-rich 
Middle East. 

Advance indications were that 
the Democratic -controlled Con- 
gress would talk, inquire and even 
complain, but that in the end 
mmebers would vote overwhelm- 
ingly to give the President what 
he wants. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told Congressional leaders 
last night that the exact language 
of the Administration proposal still 
was unsettled. 

Eisenhower also wants the two 
houses to authorize $400 million). 
in economic aid for ‘the Middle 
East. ) 
"Because of the special. message 
on the Middle East, there is some 


(Continued on - Page 2) 
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Court Says Florida Must Obey 


High Court Ban on Bus Bias 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., 


ated a hearing of four Neste 
women charged with violating lo- 
cal bus segregation laws by ruling! 
that the issue had ‘already 
decided. by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The law under whieh they 
were arrested, he said, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The ruling could have state- 
wide implications, possibly affect- 
ing the situation in Tallahassee, 
where a cross-burning last night 

marked the latest violence against 
the struggle by Negroes to end:- 
segregation on_ buses. 

Bus service was at a standstill 
again today in this city of 40,000. 

In the Federal Court hearing| 
‘in Miami, Judge Choate caught 
everyone by surprise by abruptly 


ending the proceedings 15 minutes: 
after the hearing be gan. | 


“There is no use. taking up a 
lot of time talking about something . 
already decided,” 
said. “If this merely is a suit to 
determine the validity of segrega-| 
tion in buses, I think that has al- 


TUSCALOOSA MOVE 


Judge C hoate| © 


ready been decided.” 

Police here said they turned up 
no clues in investigation of ‘the| 
burning of a four-foot, kerosene- 


C. K. ‘Steele's Baptist Church. 
Steele, head of the Negro Inter- 
Civic Council, which spearheaded 
the drive to gain a right for Ne- 
groes to sit where they please on 
buses, was holding a rally at an- 
other church at the time. 
Tallahassee police chief Frank 
Stoutamire said -no extra protec- 
tion will. be provided for Negro 
residential areas because of — the 


; 


soaked cross in front of the Rev.. 


Jan.-3.— A Federal Judge in Miami ruled today that the Su- 
preme Court had outlawed segregation lawsof the City of Miami and the State of Florid 
by its ruling in the Montgomery, Ala. , bus case. Judge Emmett C. Choate abruptly termin-, 


—_—-— _—_—— —— = 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.— 
In less than one hour today, 
the U. S. Senate. all but dis- . 


posed of a motion by Sen. 
Clinton Anderson (D-NM) to 


adopt new rules. The motion had 


jas its aim the curbing of filibusters 


permitted at present ‘by Senate: 


4 Rule 22. 


Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
hnson of Texas moved immedi- 


remained idJe by orders of Gov.!his Tuscaloosa County Fellowship Jately to table Senator Anderson’s 


Le ‘Roy Collins, which followed a 
been shooting and rock-throwing out-!groes last night, 
bene that dam: aged a Negro store 


ind four Negro homes two days 
ago, 


Ala., an organ- 
to begin a 
“through due: 


At Tuscaloosa. 
ization was tormed 
drive for integration 
process of law.” 

The Rev. _W. 


B. Smee ley said 


Association, 


Ala. 


‘the Montgoine TV, 


formed by 400 Ne- motién and got unanimous con- 
is patterned after|sent to a plan allowing six hours’ 
Improve-' debate on his own motion before 


ment Association, which obtained a vote tomorrow by 6 p.m. If John- 


court-enforced integration of Mont-} 
gomery buses. 


| 


son is sustained tomorrow on his 
motion to table, that will end ef- 


Tuscaloosa was the scene of the forts at this session to curb fili- 
white supremacist riots last Feb-: busters. The only way they can be 


ruary against the brief admission 


of a Negro co-ed, Autlierine Lucy, | 
at the; 


as the first Negro student 
(Ce ontinued on Page a 
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Appeals Court Okays 


Congress 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.— The U. S. Court of Appeals in| 


Witchhunt 


{ 
t 


2 3-0 opinion ruled today that Congress may inquire into. 


the political beliefs of witnesses 


'duty.” The opinion affirmed the 
contempt of Congress conviction 
of Lloyd Barenblatt, former teach-| 


ing fellow of the University of; York. He contended, among other|\ 


things, that Congress has no con-| 


had refused to 
by the Senate! 


Michigan, who 
answer questions 
Internal Security 
idetermine if he had ever been a 
member of the Communist Party. 

In a separate opinion, the court 
affirmed the contempt of Congress 
conviction of Harry Sacher, New 
York attorney. Sacher, too, had 
refused to answer questions of 
. ‘engressional investigators about 
his political beliefs. 


Sacher said he would appeal to 


| 


cross-burning. 

Steele's wife, who was alone 
with her five children when the 
jcross was burned, called police and 
then put-out the fire. Steele’s home 
is next to the church. 

It was the second incident 
against the Negro minister. 
were tossed through the: window of 
his: home earlier in the week. 


Rocks' 


the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Sacher, ae appeared before 
the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee last April, drew a six- 
a jail sentence and a $1,000 
ne 

Barenblatt, a witness before the 
House ° Committee on Un-American 
Activities in: June, 1954, was ‘sen- 
tenced to six months in jail and 


fined: $350. - 


The Tallahassee transit system 


Barenblatt, a- one- alain es 


‘in exercise of legislative 
tor at Vassar College. is an adver- 
tising research consultant in New 


stitutional authority to compel a 


associations. 


“Though we, of course, agree 
that Congress does not have a 
general power to inquire into po- 
litical beliefs: and associations,” 
court said, “it does have that power 
where the answer to the question 
posed can be and is regarded by 
Congress as having value in the 
exercise of legislative duty. 


“Congress can legislate on the 
iiiternal security dangers it has de- 
clared to have arisen from the ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party. in 
this country. It can and ‘it has,” its 
opinion said. 

Barenblatt had. bikin icici by 
a previous witness, Francis X.-T,} 
Crowley, as 4 member of the Hal- 
dane Club of the Commanist Party 


iy ep 


the’. 


am. Os 


Vice-President Nixon's ruling 
on Senate Rule 22 “will be a key 
to the future of modern civil 
rights bills in the 85th Con- 
gress,” declared the AFL-CIO 


_ News editorially this week.. 


ed, 


| 


at Michigan, 


during - his Graduate student oF : 


Will Nixon, the editorial ask- 
“rule that the proposal to 


change. Rule 22 is out of order? 


| Or will he at least allow debate 


and vote on this crucial issue?” 

How Nixon acts will be a “key 
to the sincerity of the ‘new 
Nixon,” it noted. 

A news story on the anti-fili- 
buster struggle is headed: “Peo- 
ple Urged to Back Filibuster 
Rule Change.” 


es 


mo 


curbed after’ then is by wearing 
down a filibuster itself, since, under 


Committee to| Witness to state. political beliefs and) the old rules, all motions to change 


Ithe rules are subject to unlimited 
' debate. 

The procedure for a six-hour de- 
bate tomorrow, which received 
unanimous consent. today, was 
sponsored, in addition to Johnson, — 


lby Minority Leader William - Ra 


Knowland (R-Cali) and by Sen 
Anderson. 

The packed press and visitors’ 
galleries, with hardly standing 
room left, had waited through near- 
ly an hour’s opening day routine for 
the moment at 12:57 p.m., when 
Anderson. rose_ to make his mo- - 
tion. 

There was a bit of subdued 
idrama in the balloting on the presi- 
dent pro tem, with Sen. Carl Hey. 
den of New Mexico running : 
the Democrats against Sen. Style 


' (Continued on Page 7) 
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France Endorses Ike's 
Rebuff on Summit Meet 


PARIS, Jan. 3.— France joined the U.S. and Britain 


mier Nikolai Bulganin’s proposal for a five-power conference on disarmament. Premier 
Guy Mollet’s rejection repeated! President Eisenhower's suggestion that disarmament talks 


today in rejecting Soviet Pre-. 


should be held in the United Na- 
tions. 

Bulganin suggested 
Nov. 17 that the heads of state of 
the Soviet Union, the U, Ss, France, 
Britain and India meet and discuss 
disarmament. The rejections of the 
U. S. and Britain were announced 
yesterday. 

‘ Eisenhower, in his rejection note, 
said continued negotiations within 
the UN “seem more likely to pro- 
duce” results, and that. the U. S. 
will make further disarmament pro- 

posals there. | 

He also rebuked what he called}; 
“the Soviet Union’s attempt to dis- ™ 
miss as a slanderous campaign” the|* 
world’s indignant reaction to the, = 7 
Soviet armed actions against the os oN 4 
people of Hungary. : = 

The President told Bulganin that * ee 
if the Soviet Union wants to make). 
“a significant step toward reduc-|* 
tion” of world tensions, it should! a“ | 
pull its troops out of Hungary. : 

He noted that Britain, France! 
and Israel have abided by UN de-|“: 
mands to end the Suez fighting and} 
said the Soviet Union should follow}. - 
their example. | ce 

Eisenhower also noted that Bul-| 
ganins Nov. 17 letter suggested, 
that the strategic advantage in wes- | 
tern Europe now lies with the So- 
viet Union. 

“This statement does not seem 
calculated to relieve international! 
tensions, the President added. | 
“Moreover, I am convinced in the 
light of my long association with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion that it is fully capable of car-. 

ing out its mission of collective | 
defense” of western Europe. | 

The Eisenhower letter was de-| 
livered to the Soviet Foreign Office’ 
in Moscow earlier yesterday by the 
American embassy. ; 

While Eisenhower rejected the 
idea of a summit meeting, he said 
Bulganin’s apparent willingness to 


consider aerial inspection even on a 
limited scale was an encouraging 


sin a a. «, JEWISH CLUBS 

1e President said the Soviet. | 

leader, “much to my regret,” did ASK IKE AID 
MID EAST PEACE 


not signify “willingness to seek 
agreement, however, on the Presi- | 
" ? ; ~ An oe 
dent’s 1955 proposal at Geneva to appeal to ‘President Eisen 
set up a system to avert surprise hower to exert his influence for a 
attacks. “secure peace between Israel and 
r He a assured — that her Arab neighbors” was issued by 
us coun was prepared to dis-; . 
i ith Saves | representatives of 70 Jewish clubs 


cuss any disarmament proposals AE 
whether advanced by the Soviet 2"¢ societies in New York. 
2 


Union or the U. S. 


East German 
Delegation 
In Moscow 


in notes 


GROTEWOHL 


| 
man Premier Otto Grotewohl said 
today any Western attempt to 
break the “common bond” between 
East Germany and the Soviet 
Union. will fail. 

“We can say to everyone who 
idoubts it that our cooperation is 
solid and cannot be broken by any 
iuiachinations of imperialists,” 
Grotewohl teld the Soviet leaders 
who greeted him and his party at 
Moscow railroad station. 
| Grotewohl and a group of other 
East German leaders came to Mos- 
cow for talks om economic and po- 
litical relations, which are expected 
‘to begin tomorrow. 


. 


‘Mrs. Sonia Schechter, president, 
‘and Maurice Grubin, secretary, of 
the New York-Committee of Jewish 
Societies, expressed apprehension 
regarding the future of Israel un- 


CHINA’S HARVEST 
GAINS FOR YEAR 
PEKING, Jan. 3.—China’s agri-| 


cultural production for 1956 show-jless the United Nations -takes ac-' 


ed ano verall increase over las year] tion to end the state of “turmoil” in 
despite natural calamites, a spokes- | the Middle East and “permit peace- 
man of the Chinese Ministry of} ful development of the countries 
Agriculture announced. lin the Middle East.” They stated 
Grain crops, including wheat, that “only by peaceful negotiation 
rice and soya beans, were up more and agreement will the problem of 
-than ten million tons while cotton|the Suez Canal and Israel’s just 
production rose about 60,000 tons./claim toe the right of passage, 
Production exceeded the original through the Canal be assured.” 
targets. ’ The letter also asked the Presi- 
Che grain harvest this year to-|dent to urge the UN to end the 
taled 195 million tons. Last’ year/“unjust treatment suffered by the 


it was 184 mipion, / Jewish inhabitants of Egypt.” 


freer . : 
IN THE WORKER THIS WEEKEND 
° “Life” Caught with Anti-Soviet Forgery, by Milly Salwen. 
© Eisenhower Doctrine Is a Loaded Gun, by ‘A. B. M 
® Liberal Democrats Try New Tactics in Con 
© H-Bomb Hangs over Social Science Mee 


r 


ae 


gress, by Max Gordon. 
Bo ting, by. Ben Levine. 
Michigan Labor Prepares Legislative Parley, by William Allan. 
Pro and con on “Baby Doll,” by Milly Salwen and David Platt. 
Small Farmers Periled by Drought, by Virginia Gardner. 
—e Union, Leaders Jittery over Dues Revolt, by Special 

orr : 


i 2 |routine, regional assignment and 
wm. meer, | without reference to any specific 


{interpreted as supporting the Lucas 


jchallenge the court decision which 


"*. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
doubt that the President will de- 
liver next (Thursday's State of the 
Union message in’ person, House 
speaker Sam Rayburn said. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—The 
White House declined today to 
confirm or deny a report that U. S. 
Marines aboard ships in the Medi- 
terranean. have been armed with 
‘live” atomic artillery ammunition. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers 
published the report. today. It was 
based on an exclusive interview by 
staff writer Jim G. Lucas with Gen. 


mandant. 
Asked about the. report, White 


House press secretary James C. 
Hagerty, issued the icllisivina state- 
ment: 

“I have no comment on this story 
other than to say that the Presiden 
has given no authority for the use 


of atomic or any other weapons in 


the Middle East. 
“Any American forees in the 
Mediterranean area are there on 


nation in the world.” 
| When ‘a reporter said that Hag- 


, 


Randolph Pate, Marine Corps com- 


the Christian Action, the Bar Coun- 


Chou En-lai returned from tour of 
Asia for his impending visit to 
Moscow. x 

A Chiang Kai-shek Air Force 
spokesman on Formosa said planes 
rained tons of leaflets on Peking 
and 12 other Chinese cities this 
morning. He said 11 formations of 
planes “hit the mainland” with leaf- 


Chiang Planes Again 
-Invade China Skies 


TOKYO, Jan. 3.— Planes from Formosa were reported 


to have flown over Peking today for the first time in eight 
years. Their sorties came shortly before Chinese Premier 


f 


* 


4 


~ 


lets calling on the Chinese to stage 
“Hungarian-type” revolts. The raids 


began late last night and continued 
through the morning: ‘ 

The spokesmar’ saic\ the planes 
returned safely. He said/the planes 
took off from various bases in For- 
mosa and “roamed all over” China, 


EYEWITNESS REPORTS ON 


TRIALS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By BOB LEESON 


LONDON.—No one knows which of the opponents of 


the party in power in South Africa will be the next to be at- 


tacked. This is the opinion of 
in London after observing the 
newly-opened’ treason trials in 
Johannesburg, where 153 Euro- 
peans, Africans and Indians are on 
trial for their lives. | 

Gardiner attended the prelimin- 
ry hearings of, the trial on behalf 


cil, the Inns of Court Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Society, the Se- 
ciety of Labor Lawyers and the 
Association’ of Liberal Lawyers. 
In careful, restrained language 
he gave a glimpse of a country 
across which the shadow ofthe 
swastika fas fallen. . 


Government “definitions of 


‘erty’s cryptic statement might be 


dispatch, Hagerty declined com- 
iment. 


Asked if the White House state- 


MOSCOW, Jan. 3.—East Ger-| ment resulted from a Hagerty con-| 


ference with the President and 
AEC chairman Lewis L. Strauss, 
Hagerty again declined comment. 


| the Suppression of Communism} 


} 


; 
; 


that is to say, who opposes the 


‘Communism’ and ‘Communist’ in 


Acts are so wide that the Acts could! 
be used to oppress any citizen who 


opposes the policy of apartheid— 


: 


party in power.” 


He said, however, that “the 
President knows what I am saying.” 
Adlai E. Stevenson, a Senate gal- 
lery visitor at the opening session 


| 


io Congress circulated a statement: 


to newsmen saying: 

| “After constantly reassuring the 
people that our position in the 
|world was favorable and, barely 
two months ago, that ‘there will be 
no U. S. involvement in present 
hostilities,’ the President is now 
‘going to ask for~another military 
| blank check, this time the right to 


' 


' 
| he 


Those “best qualified to judge” 

were of the opinion that “the Na- 
tionalist Party new in power has 
made some judicial appointments 
otherwise than on merit.” 
All South African lawyers that 
had met were gravely disturbed 
at the lowering of the standards of 
the bench. | 

When to this was added the ex- 
tréme breadth of the definition of 
treason and the fact that in. this 
case trial by jury had been sus- 


send our forces to fight in the’ 
Middle East.” | 


Lippmann Urges A - 
Neutral Mid East 


| Walter Lippmann wrote in yes- 
terday's N.Y. Herald Tribune that 


: 


pended the danger to those accused: 


. 


Gerald Gardiner, Q. C., back 


was obvious. 

Such is the. atmosphere, said 
Gardiner, that people subscribing 
to the Bishop of Johannesburg's 
fund to aid the accused cannot do 
so by check or by any means that 
can be traced. 

“No one knows which-of the op- 
ponents of the party in power may 
be the next to be attacked,” he ex- 
plained. 

Gardiner described graphically 
the scenes outside the Johannes- 
burg court when the trigger-happy 
teen-age policemen, after an “un- 


-{necessary’ baton charge had drawn 


a hail of stones from the crowd, 
fired without orders. 

Many bystanders, including the 
C.I.D. inspector from Kenya and 
photographers from Afrikaaner 
newspapers, were seized and lock- 
ed up by the police. 

The trial may last for some six 
months, said Canon Collins, chair- 
man of .Christian Acton. In tie 
meantime, several hundred of the 
accused's dependants must find 


support. 3 we 

Means are being sought to pay 
for the defense of the naianed 

Within a few days some 800 
pounds had been subscribed - in 
Britain. Action was aiming to raise, — 
if necessary, 10,000 pounds. 

Canon Collins appealed for do- 
nations to be sent to : Christian 
Action, 2 Amen Court, Lendon, 
E.C.A4, 


- 


JAKARTA, Indonesia, Jan. 3.— 


| it was “not only misleading, but al- 
most certainly mischievous to keep 
saying that with the collapse of the 
British authority in the Middle 


| 


which the U.S. must fill.” 
| Lippmann delicately 
that besides American intervention 
|as proposed under the Eisenhower 
doctrine there is another alterna- 
tive whereby the Arab coun- 
tries “remain independent and 
unaligned.” 

He concludes about the Middle 
East situation: 

“We cannot, therefore, rule out, 


the possibility that some time the 
disorder will: be such that it is rec- 
ognized as a menace to the peace 
of the world. If so, the time may 


; 


| 


| support to retain control if the con- 


In the letter ot the President,’ Fast there is a ‘vacuum’ of power’ Servative Moslem Masjumi Party 
withdraws from his cabinet. 


suggests | 


Political sources said today that 
Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo prob- 
ably would draw on Communist 


The sources said. the Masjumi 
and the tiny Christian Parkindo 
Party will walk out at the end of 
the week in protest against Sastro- 
amidjgjo's handling of the reac- 
tionary army revolt in Sumatra. 
The revolt was aimed at ousting 
Sastroamidjojo. 

The Masjumi pledged to quit the 
cabinet if the other coalition par- 
ties failed to. agree on dissolution 
of the cabinet. 


: 


COMMUNISTS EXPECTED TO 
SAVE INDONESIA CABINET 


Sources asid Masjumi efforts to 
convince the other parties to hand 
in their collective resignations had 
failed. | 

The sources said Sastroamidjojo 
would probably survive by draw- 
ing on Communist support in 


Parliament. The Communists are 
the fourth strongest group, with 39 
seats. 

The militant anti-imperialist mos- 
lem Nahdatul Ulema and national- 
ist parties-are determined to ride 
out the present poltical storm with 
Sastroadimjojo. Their votes com- 
bined, with that of the Commun- 
ists, would be enough to see the 
premier. safely through. | 


- 


UN BY 40 TO 


‘come when we shall have to have 
some talks with the Russians about 
the possibility of ararnging a stabi-| 
lization by neutralization in the 
Middle East.” 


GOP to Appeal 8.1. 

Election Ruling 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, Jan. 3.— 

Republicans planned today to 


cial 


reelected Gov. Dennis J. Roberts. 


jsembly’s main pelitical committee 


| 


UNITED NATIONS, N._Y., 
Jan. 8.—By a 40-20 vote, with 11] 
abstentions, the UN General As- 
‘today rejected an Indian proposal 
to invite North Korea to send a 
delegation to participate without 
a vote in the debate on Korea. _ ; 

It approved, 5-10, with 12 ab- 
stentions, a U. §. resolution to in- 
vite South Korea to speak in the 
debate with no voting privilege: 


7 


They said they would a ] to the 


| 


a ane . 
Hy Schlesinger, Fighting Labor Lawyer, by Art Shields. 


a 


U. S. Supreme Ceurt. 


This was the procedure followed 


. 


20 VOTE BARS 


NO. KOREA FROM DEBATE _ 


in previous years. | 

India’s V. K. Krishna Menon 
argued no solution to the problems 
of a divided Korea could be hoped 
for unless both South and North 
Korea. were represented, 3 

The Political Committee can- 
celed its afternoon meeting, but its 
chairman, Victor Andres e 
ef Peru, said he would insist on 
“going right’ into” the Korean de- 
bate tomorrow morning. 


x ~ 
“et 


° | 
ra 


. 


e 
a 


- 


P is A ee aide 


. ruption. 


.$20; Chicago, LH, $2; Newark, 


Womsburg, Bklyn., $10, _ 


Bomb Hoaxes 
Disrupt Five 


N.Y. Schools 


Bomb scares disrupted classes at 
five New York schools yesterday 
despite warnings to students that 
any lost classroom time would have 
to be made up. 

The warnings were issued in an 
effort to forestall attempts by pu- 
pils to extend their holiday vaca- 
tion. 

Although a search was made in 
each case, school officials made the 
episodes as little a lark as possible. 
Teachers accompanied the pupils, 


sent to civil defense shelter areas 
because of the cold outside, and 
classes continued with little inter- 


- 
ae 


At Hartford, Conn., hoax calls 
sent police to several schools and 
Trinity College to search for bombs. 
Weaver High School was dismissed 
for the day. 


Strike On 
Canadian 
Pacific 

MONTREAL Jan. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- : 
men and Enginemen has struck the 
Canadian Pacific Railways in a 
move to protect the jobs of its fire- 
men who are slated for dismissal. 
Picket lines of 2,800 firemen were 
honored by, all other railroad union- 
ists and all CPR operations were 
halted over 17,000 miles of track 
in the first major rail. stoppage in| 
Canada in, si years. 

The strike on the world’s largest 
privately-owned railroad began in 
the Maritime’ Provinces and spread 
westward. An -estimated 75,000 
workers are involved. 

The unresolved issue at dispute 
is a railroad plan to do away with 
the jobs of all firemen on diesel 
locomotives. All railroad unions 
joined in a protest against this plan, 
but negotiations proved fruitless. | 
The railroad unions involved are 


affiliated tdé the U. S. rail brother- 
hoods. | 


3.—The' 


i 
i 


Fund Appeal | 


. 


(Continued frem Page 1) 

In this connection, we want to 
take our hats off especially to our 
Freedom of the Press Committee 
in the Minnesota-Dakotas, who’ve 
really gotten rolling. Yesterday,| 
they came through with 28 Worker 
Subs, making it 50 in the fledging 
campaign so far, or a fifth of their 
250 target. : 

Among yesterday’s contributions | 
was $10 from a Montana town, 


not unknown to us, and a note. 


expresses the hope we will continue 
going forever, “as we need both 
the Daily Worker and Worker.” 


Are there many more contributions. 
delayed because of the holiday 
rush? Must be. 

A Bronx Jewish club sends $35; 
though it disagrees with some of| 
our policies. There is $25 and a 
letter taking strong exception to 
the positions of the Clarks, Gor- 
dons, Rodneys and Gates on Hun- 
gary. The swell garment workers. 
are up again with $65. Other con-) 
tributions: | ! . | 

New York, anon. friend, $30; 
New York, ST, $5; Fred Briehl, $2; 
Bronx, S. Nesin Defense Club, $5; 
New York, anon., $5; New York: 
JG, $4; West Side, Manhattan, H, 


CH, $10; Newark, Flo, $25; Rose, | 
Bronx, $10; Anon., New York, $20; 


Harriman Will Ask for Law 


_Daily Worker, New York, Friday, January 4, 1957 
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To Block Phone Rate Hike 


ALBANY; N. Y., Jan. 3—Gov. Averell Harriman will ask the 1957 Legislature to block a 
proposed $55-million increase in telephone rates. A spokesman for the Governor said the recommenda- 
tion will be one of the major proposals in the annual message which he will deliver in person, to the 
‘Legislature when it convenes next Wednesday. Harriman will propose swift action on a law providing 


that phone rates be determined by the same “yard stick” which now governs charges by other utilities. 
Under present laws, phone rates) —+— a ee 


acento ci MUNoARY ovsTS OFFICERS OF 2 UNIONS 


replacements, instead of actual in- 
GEROE FROM 


vestment. 


The Republican-controlled Sen-' t 
ate killed a similar proposal last TOP COUNCIL SUSPENDED BY AFL-CIO | 
year after the bill had passed the! VIENNA, Jan. 3.—Hungary has 


ne ee gp ne agent: _ oe ypttennle xg-—than ruling Presiden Trustees appointed by the AFL-|/er of a union of 1,750 workers in 

5 weary ad ais ~~ ee 2 for-iCIO have taken over two autono-; Philadelphia can factories. 
Immediate legislative action is! port ; tonight a {mous Federal unions because they Dorfman is a close personal and 
a ‘failed to comply with standards for| business associate of James R. Hof- 


necessary, a Harriman aide said,’ i B , ) 
y | The radio listed Geroe among! ethical conduct and racket-free ad-' fa. midwest chief of the Interna- 


because a request for the increase| three maj liti | 
. ea! + major political figures who}... Pues 
is now pending before the State! wi] “po longer be members” of the| ministration of welfare funds, it, tional . 
| the Times said. 
He and his son, who heads an in- 


Public Service Commission, | . . . . was reported here. 
Presidential Council. The others The New York Tiaes:‘tn & st0cs 


In addition, the Governor willjousted were Erzebth (Elizabeth) aoe | , 
at the Legtre to protect Cn Rndis nna Kove sere ha Geto ay har sume Eee handing wel 
sr Comerar ore. seaplat oc General of. the Smallholders \amned other autonomous union! of the House Education and Labor 

y aves Ade affiliates that similar action would Committee in 1954 for refusal to 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, . 


and appliances. He will also sug-| 
gest.a law to curb “unethical prac-: 
tices” in television servicing. | 

The general theme of Harri-) 
man’s 18,000-word message will be 
“bringing Government closer to the 


' 


Bomber Base 


U.S. to Build 


On Formosa 


be taken against any union in which answer: questions about $100,000 


investigation indicates corruption., 
Chief. officers of the two unions 
were suspended on orders from 


'|Meany, the Times said. They were 


identified as Paul Dorfman, secre-| 


in checks drawn on the agency. 
Naddeo testified last yéar before 
a Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing welfare rackets. AFL-CIO of- 
ficials said his suspension was based 


| will suggest: 


| 
‘such as U.S. Senator and Governor. Military sources. said the new. ° 
The plan, now in effect in Massa-' construction would permit the U. Lp nion 


people.”. Among other things, he) TAIPEI, Formosa, Jan. S.—The |e mdnaiet of a union of‘ 900 on his testimony and findings made. 


= = oes nek ile eal 
'U. S, will build a $25 million jet junk handlers in Chicago, and independently by the Federation’s 


Voters be given “veto power” fighter and strategic bomber base , 
over political conventions in pick-/on Formosa, the U. S. embassy an. | Charles Naddeo, secretary-treasur- auditors, the Times said. 


ing candidates for statewide office,| nounced today. 


—_ 


ee 


Officers 


Open Reelection Drive 


chtsetts and Connecticut, pro-|S. biggest strategic bombers to use 
vides for a direct statewide pri-| Formosa as a base for the first. 
mary after the nominating con-'time, and would put U.S. jet-bom- 
ventions. , ‘bers within 1,700 miles of Peking. ' 

Lowering the voting age from 21! | | 


to 18, and reducing residential re-! P | 
quirements from year to six/NLRB Counsel Quits (By GEORGE MORRIS 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 3.—Presi-' 


months for persons moving into the| The administration of David J. McDonald yesterday 
state. He will propose also that! dent Eisenhower has accepted the opened its campaign for another term, as the first of a chain 
persons moving from one distr ict resignation of Theophil C. Kamm-, of regional union conferences got under way at the Roosevelt 
to another within the state can hol | Sinted Thien ‘Stk velit meet “i aide. a, aan 
vote after two months instead of|N0lz as genera’ counsel of the Na-| (©. Oe for Feb. 11 | plause -when he said he. also. wel- 
four. | itional Labor Relations Board. He “The _ bow . ‘’ i, oll P i ere “eae ible ee wien ene. 

Giving the people the right to plant to appoint Kenneth C. Me-},, pty meee aaa of seul ‘dele leat foc wha I had other ~ 38a 
initiate constitutional aniendments|Guiness, now a member of the! ates in the other regions through! about a year ago.” Molony said he 


tition. 'NLRB ; ) . a ae 
by petition sta, as the ‘new comneel the country, were called to dis-, would refrain “from engaging in 


ASK COURT ENJOIN BIAS cuss problems arising out. of the! politics” but he followed with high 


| 


’ 


the conferences is to propagandize Donald's supporters noted this was 
Universityof Georgia forbidding it torney, asked Federal Judge F rank) ool¢ were only given an oppor-| Panel of the union’s ‘experts, head- 


current three-year contract and/ praise for McDonald, whom he had 
the atteading local officers to the, Molony’s first indication of sup- 
to discriminate against him if he; Hooper to hand down a “simple L1-| unity ao: dike euunetbeindaue dan orled by chief counsel Arthur Gold- 


goals for the next pact due in 19594 attacked bitterly during last year's 
ATLANTA, JAN. 8. — Negro,academic and other reasons and not anion aiithalavreitivald: aimed port of the administration in the 
should reapply for admission. junction” prohibiting the university berg, presented reports on -.the 


tion,” the Teachers’ Union spokes- 


But from procedure so far it ap-| campaign. The majority of the del- 
peared that the main purpose of|egates were silent, although Mc- 
Horace Ward’s lawyers asked today| because of his race. >| beipient dike nei 
for a Federal injunction against the | Austin T. Walden, Ward's at- The 400. delegates from “ages ge wet a SBC. en 
| York State and New England lo- urmg the mormming ses$i 
Wrard’s case was nearing @ close another clause of the contract. Oc- 
in Federal District Court here, the 


from discriminating. against Ward, 


“because of race” if he should re- 


first in Georgia that has reached | apply.. 


this stage in efforts by Negroes to) 
breach state none barriers. | 
The State Board of Regents, de-, 


fendants in the suit by Ward to! basis of rules in effect. Rules have: 


enroll in the University Law School! been stiffened since 1950, when 


argued that he was rejected for! 


During Ward's six years of effort, 


‘to enter the university, he has made 


a strong bid to be considered on the 


he first applied. 


TEACHERS GREET BOARD'S 
ing becauyy of the hokday wat, 1 PAY PLAN AS ‘FIRST STEP’ 


Abraham Lederman, president, 
and Rose V. Russell, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Teachers Union, 
Yesterday welcomed as a first step 


the tentative teachers’ salary plan 
just announced in the Board of Ed- 
ucation’s budget request. 

The board has earmarked. $22 
million of its 1957-58 budget for 
increases that could average $500 
a year for the nearly 40,000 em- 
ployees of the school system. 

This provisional amount was re- 
portedly set by superintendent Wil- 
lian Jansen, and can be altered by 
him or the schoo] board. 

“We think the proposed adjust- 
ment are a move in the right direc- 


men said, “and we welcome the 
partial adoption of a number of 
eet--os long fought for by the 
Teacners Union, including the spe- 


cial compromise position to meetppresidency. Administration spokes- 


casionally a° delegate prefaced his 
queries with some explanatory, re-| 
marks, but that was the extent of 
the discussion on the first day. 

The second day of the parley; 
is to censider objectives for 1959.) 
The administration is understood 
to be prepared to present proposals 
or what will in effect be its plat-' 
form in the current election con- 
test—the first such contest in 20 
years. 

There has been no reference to. 
the rank and file opposition slate 
headed by Don Rarick for the} 


: 


the justified grievance of the high; men privately said the opponents, 


school staff. Unfortunately, each 
step falls short of the desired goal, 
and the plan remains a -piecemeal 
approach instead of the compre- 
hensive long-range settlement that 
could put an end to perennial salary 
agitation by establishing a $5,000 


to $10,000 basic scale introduced | 


on a staggered basis by applying 
it in the high schools first. 

“Furthermore, there is no assur- 
ance that the plan won't be cut out 
or cut. down by the Mayor or the 
budget director or even by the 
Board of Education itself. 

“The union warns teachers not 
to let themselves be beguiled by 
paper plans or wishful thinking. If 
the board is serious it will join or 
even lead the fight for the money 


did not merit attention. But me 
effort that McDonald personally’ 
and that his aides made yesterday, 
to take credit for the unions; 
achievements indicates at least fear | 
lest the opponents. get a high vote. 

The delegates seemed unenthu- 


siastic. Nor was there much re-| 


sponse when they were asked to 
put questions. On occasions the 
chairman passed to another subject 
when no questions were put. 

The only direct reference io the 
election campaign came when Jo- 
seph Molonoy, New York State 
director of the union and_last year 
‘defeated candidate for vice-presi- 
dent.in a race against McDenald’s 
‘choice, Howard Hauge, delivered 
some remarks in welcome. , 

- Molony, who drew“a thttd of the 


before the State Legislature and. the’ 
Board of Estimate. . 


vote, drew laughter and big ap- 


¢ 


union’s achievements on wages 
since its formation in 1936. In the 
afternoon another panel of experts 
engaged in the union's pension, in- 


surance and supplementary unem- | 


ployment benefits department and 
described the achievements in 
those fields. | 


| STATISTICS 


Opening the conference, Mc- 


? 
* 
a 
) 


Donald read from some statistics | 


prepared by ‘the union’s ‘research 
department showing that in the 
four years since he took office, the 
lowest paid classfication of the 
union was raised from $2,870 for 
a 2,000-hour work year to $3,920 
when the current contract runs out 
in 1959. Currently those workers 
earn $770 more a year than four 
years ago. 

Average earnings in steel, ac- 
cording to the union, will come to 
$5,480 by the end of the contract 
or $1,420 above the average four 
years ago. In the six years, sai 


‘McDonald the members will have 


‘added $4,881,000 to their earnings 
by the accumulative raises in just 
money wages. This is the union 
administration’s argument against 
the opponents. of the recent raise 


on dues from $3.00 to $5.00 mon- 


thly. | 

| The steel union’s current average 

of $2.58 an hour ties it with the 

| oil workers for ue? “pee on wag- 

es. In terms of “ wages, Mo- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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| SPEAK YOUR PIECE |,>, Bere! Explains hein 


White Workers and 
Struggles in South 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I strongly resent James W..> 


Ford’s attack on Letser Rod- 
ney’s brilliant coverage from 


Clinton, Tenn., and Ford's im- 
plication of an “anti-Negro bias” 
on the part of the Daily Worker 


editors, 


‘Perhaps I+am qualified to 
judge the accuracy of Lester's re- 
porting as it reflects the chang- 
ing South. 1 happento be a white 
Southerner who was driven out 
of his homeland for his work in 
the Negro press. 


Les Rodney ‘has done no 
“backsliding” on the Negro ques- 
tion by writing optimistic stories 
about what he saw in Clinton. 

Is it not progress, are not the 
Negro people advanced, when 
the white citizens of Clinton 
finally accept integration in the 
schools and vote down, in a lo- 
cal election, candidates pledged 
to enforce segregation? | 

Is it not = when the 
community's leading white min- 
ister personally escorts Negro 
children to school, when the 
white townfolk rally to him after 
he is beaten by kluxers for his 
gallant*act, when they don’t lift 
a finger to help a kluxer gang 
when it is led off to jail for even- 
tual trial before a_ tair-minded 
Southern Federal judge? 

And who says that any pro- 
gressive is yet telling “Negroes 
of Mississippi that they are en- 
joy ing the truly: great democratic 
veritage of 17767? Les Rodney 
didn’t say so. But he pointed to 


progress in one area of the South 


—Tennessee—and indicated that 
it was a promise of things to 
come in all areas. . 

The South does have a “past,” 
as Rodney declared, though Ford 
_denies ‘it. In every generation, 


there have been many whites 
who have made commen Cause 
with the Negroes and fought be- 
side them to bring the South into 
the Union and the civilized 
world. My own forebears held 
my native county in the South- 
ern hills against the Confeder- 
acy during four years of the Civil 
War. With my own eyes, I have 
seen Southern white workers 
standing shoulder to shoulder 
with Negroes, from the relief 
struggles of the depression till 
the union struggles of this post- 
war era. 

Just recently the white doctors 
of Pulaski, Tenn., — where the 
Klan was born, elected the town’s 
only Negro physician to be the 
president of their local medical 
society. At last I can be proud 
of that community where. my 
great-great grandfather was the 
very first settler, and he was an- 
other Southerner who was never 
a Klansman. 

A veteran Negro Communiist, 
Ben: Davis, has noted correctly 
that Negroes won the stirring 
Montgomery bus victory with 
“the moral backing of democra- 
tic-minded whites, including sig- 
nificant sections in the Deep 
South.” (Daily Worker, Dec. 28, 
1956.) : 

Surely, if yet too slowly, the 
South marches toward that com- 
plete democracy for which my 
ancestors and Jim Ford's ances- 
tors fought honorably and coop- 
eratively. There are today more 
Negroes and whites struggling 
together on more levels than at 
any time in the South's history. 


—HAL HARPER 


. ” » 
. 


James Dolsen 
Sends $10 
Attached is a check for $10, 


made up as follows: 

A donation of a dollar each 
from. two friends of the paper. 
which in- 


even of the best of the trade un- 
ion press that I find myself oft- 
en marveling how those who 


-make it up in New York can do 


so well under the handicaps, 
especially of limited funds, that 
confront them at all times 

Our press deserves the utmost 
support we can give it. That is 
in spite of serious differences of 
opinion any of us may have with 
its editorial policy on some mat- 
ters—and I have such differ- 
ences, too. 

With best regards to all, and 
urging that renewed efforts be 


made to get the Drive “over*the. 


top. —James Dolsen. 
© 


. * 


‘Virginia CP Welcomes 


Clinton Coverage 
RICHMOND, Va. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The State Convention of the 
Communist eg of Virginia 
has passed the following reso- 


lution. 
The Communist Party of Vir- 


. ginia urges full support to the 


Worker and Daily Worker. 
While we have serious disagree- 
ment with the editorial policy, 
our paper has been, and can be, 
the cham - of the best inter- 
ests of the American Working | 
class. 

The freedom struggle of the 
Negro peo le now taking place | 
in the South, is of major import- 
ance to the whole American 
people, and we hope there will 


be continued emphasis in our | - 


press. We welcome the on-the- 
scene stories on Clinton and 
urge the continuance of such 
coverage. 


We contribute the sum of 


$25.00 and urge all supporters | 


of our press in Virginia. to make 
individual contributions. 
We pledge our full support in 
the circulation drive. 
—CP of Virginia. 


By PROF. J. D. BERNAL 


Member World Peace Council 
and participant at the Council's 
recent aati in Helsinki, Fin- 


and 


LONDON 
The events in Egypt and Hun- 


gary have made millions realize 
the imminent danger of world war. 
This danger is not yet passed and 
we may i 

few weeks or months by as grave, 
if not greater crisis. 


xe faced within the next 


The responsibility of the peoples 


of the world to put a stop to war 
threats and to build a stable basis 
for peace has never been greater. 
And they are already rising to that 
responsibility. 


Jy Britain it has been shown by 


the reaction of the whole Labor 
‘movement to the invasion of Egypt. 
In many other countries the peace}. 
movements have also been active 
and carried with them hundreds of 
thousands of people who haye not 
felt the risk of war before. 


However, the action of separate 


peace movements is not enough to 
secure peace. Indeed, in the con- 
fused state of world public opinion, 
‘for national peace movements to 
‘follow opposed policies could in- 
| crease rather than diminish inter- 
national tension. 


It was for this reason that a con- 


‘ference was held at Helsinki on 
‘Nov. 18 of the Bureau of the World 
‘Council of Peace and leaders of 
‘national peace movements. 


FIFTY DELEGATES represent- 


ing 25 countries were present. Their 
‘object was to formulate a common 
police v for peace in the present 
critical situation. 


The conference was a short one, 


but the sense of urgency made cer- 
‘tain that the discussions in which 
all took part should be serious and 
to the point. 


It succeeded in drafting a reso- 


- —-—~ lution which was passed with three 


agreement to differ on others. 

‘What is important, however, 
is that the differences are on 
interpretation of past events; the 
agreement is-on the policy to 
be. followed now and in the fu- 
ture. The majority felt that the 
function of the- World Peace 
Movement was not so much to 
condemn as to find constructive 
paths to peace. | 

On the Egyptian question 
there was no disagreement. All 
welcomed the cease-fire achiev- 
ed by United Nations’ pressure 
and agreed that invading forces 
bedi immediately withdraw. 

The major argument turned on 
whether Soviet troops were or 
were not justified in intervening 
in Hungary. Some delegates 
maintained that their interven- 
tion had prevented the revival 
of fascism and the threat of 
further disturbances and the out- 
break ofa third world war. 


Others contended that the 
les already adopted by the 
Word Council of Peace con- 
demned foreign intervention in 
the internal affairs of a country 
whatever reason was given for 
it. This was the attitude of the 
Italian Socialist representatives 
who reserved their position on 
the resolution as a whole. 
Despite this disagreement all 
the signatories subscribed to the 
statément that the Hungarian 
troubles were of long-standing 
origin and that their cause lay 
partly with the strains of the 
cold-war period and partly with 
the faults of former Hungarian 


governments. 


Further, they called for maxi- 
mum aid to the Hungarian peo- 


ple, forWwithdrawal of the So- - 


viet troops and for the exercise 
of Hungarian sovereignty. 


The fact that such a measure | 


of agreement could he reached 


eee 


‘ 


ee er Se ew 


My donation of $8, 
cludes what I would have had to 
Duily Work pay for moving of my <a 

er etc., to my new location. In the 
fact that the persons who helped 


move me did so without charge, 
what I would have otherwise 


and endorsed by peace movement: 
leaders from’ 25 countries, . in- 
cluding. those of the Soviet 
Union, China and India, as well 
as those of France, Germany and 
this country, shows the unity 


abstentions and subsequently sign- 
ed by peace leaders who were not 
present, such as the president of 
the council, Prof. Joliot-Curie, and 
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The Worker _ 


had to pay is in this $8, so that 
most of it should be credited 
to them. 

Whatever faults and 
nesses may exist In Our -press, 
the Daily and The Worker are 
_So superior to the ordinary run 


More Excerpts from 


The New York State Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party 
yesterday made public additional 
excerpts from the minority state- 
ment on Section IV of the Draft 
Resolution. 


Sections of the majority and 
minority statements, as summar- 
ized earlier in the week by the 
Committee, were printed in Wed- 
nesday's Daily Worker. 

The additional excerpts from 
the minority statement, as releas- 
ed for publication, follow: 


“THE U.S.A. NEEDS A 
COMMUNIST PARTY” 


“It is one thing to correct 
wrong views and errors in the- 
application of the. concept of 
vanguard. It is quite another 
thing to reject the concept out- 
right, to reduce its importance or 
to shelve it for future use. 

x “The Party is a vanguard: be- 
~" cause it fights for socialism and 
educates the masses regarding 
the need for socialism on the 
basis of their own struggles and 
experience. Without a vanguard 
party, the American’ workers 
cannot attain socialist conscious- 
ness since this does not come 
about spontaneously. To give 
up the Party; to reject or belittle 
its role as a vanguard means to 
lessen its capacity to organize 
and stimulate the workers to 
become a real independent poli- 
tical force in the country, t6 
fight as class conscious people 
and ‘Stop to: advance’ to 


socialism. A vanguard working 


class party, important at all 
times, is especially necessary in 
the period of imperialism, when 
Issues are complex and_ the 
struggles sharp, when great 
‘masses of all sections of the pop- 
ulation are in motion, when thé 


monopolists employ demagogy, 


deception and. repression on a 
large scale, and when the fight 
for peace, democracy, é€cnomic 
Security and socialism assumes 
greatest importance. 

“There is a Communist. Par- 
ty in practically every country 


of the world where there is a- 


working class. It is unthinkable 
that in the 
strongest and most ruthless 
monopolists, the base of the 
world reaction, the Communist 
Party — in existence 37 years 
with a long ‘and honorable rec- 
ord of service to the American 
people—should be abandoned. 
That would be a serious setback 
for the cause of peace and de- 
mocracy. It would hurt the fight 
for socialism throughout the 
world,” . 


The original summary omit- 
ted the section which points out 
that an association,’ as argued, 
would improve the party posi- 
tion legally and in respect to its 
mass contacts and_ influence. 
The section reads: 

“An amorphous association 


would not improve mass work, 
but only retard it. Its members 


would lack a strong Party spirit 
‘and ‘would tend more to be en- : 


guifed by their . surroundings. 


weak- 


country of the - 


than to influence it with the 
spirit of the Party and its poli- 
cies. The great strength of the 
Party is its unity of theory and 
practice. But an ‘Association’ in 
the main would be a _ talking 
body: indecisive, vacillating, and 
a retreat from mass struggle. 
“The way to win better con- 
tact with the workers is not to 


change the form, but to change 
the way to work. The change of 
form would not make it easier 
for Communists in the shops and 
people's organizations. The Taft- 
Hartley Law is ‘still in force 
against Communists. The Mc- 
Carran Act is directed not only 
at the Communist Party as such, 
but at so-called Communist 
Action organizations, and against 
any militant bodies which the 
witchhunters choose to call 
‘Communist fronts.’ Even the 
National Lawyers Guild is on 
the Subversive List of the Attor- 
ney General, and today in the 
South the NAACP is declared 
illegal. 

“To -restore and extend our 
legal rights a political party has 
better constitutional claims than 
a nondescript non-party organ- 
ization. The road te greater 
legality is built by struggle and 
close contact with the people, by. 
better utilization of existing legal 
possibilities, by greater inner- 
democracy that mobilizes the 


_Party members. and non-Party 
‘groups, and by more resolute 
struggle” for the Bill of Rights, . 


chlew and Romesh Chandra. 


NO UNANIMITY 
The resolution differs from all 


_ previous resolutions of the World 
' Council of Peace in that it does 


not record 
points and 


unanimity on all 
contains a a frank 


and strength of the movement 
faced with the most difficult 
situation in its history. 

. 


ON THE LONGER-TERM 
program for peace ‘there was 
(Continued on oo 5) 


constitutional _ rights 
It cannot be won 
retreat or 


including 
for the Party. 
by concealment, 
change of form.” 

Again while quoting the point 
that the association is not new, 
since it was tried in 1944 under 
Browder’s influence, the sum- 
mary Jeft out the argument that 
follows that the present demand 
for an association is being nour- 
ished by a false perspective of 
the road ahead in the United 
States, by illusions that we have 
entered. a period of diminishing 
class struggle which therefore 
justified an orgawization of the 
association type. The statement 
on this point reads: 

“The Browderist view of ‘pro- 
gressive Capitalism’ and~ class 
peace has been proved false. 


But, as happened in the period - 


following World War I, reform- 
ist illusions have been awakened 
again in sections of our Party 
by the relatively long period of 
prosperity and employment, and 
by improved living standards 
for sections of the workers and 
middle class. 


range, even permanent, prosper- 
ity. Doubts *are expressed that 
an economic crisis in the USA is 
any longer inevitable. | 


“These reformist Mlusions have 
increased with sharp changes in 
the world situation signalized by” 


the 20th Congress of the CPSU. 


This Congress correctly pointed 
. Out that we have entered upon. 
a new-era, which is now unfold-- 


Un-Marxist ideas. 
are afloat about continued long- 


‘Minority Statement of State CP 


ing and in which it is ane 
to prevent war; a period in which 
it is possible to achieve long 
term coexistence and peaceful 
transition to socialism, and in 
which possibilities are developing 
for closing the historic split be- 
tween Socialists and Commu- 
nists, 

“But they must not be inter- 
preted in reformist ways. The 
Congress warned that these 
perspectives can be realized only 
through the sharpest mass strug- 
gle. This warning has been 
highlighted by the military in- 
vasion of Egypt and by the des- 
perate efforts of counter-revolu- 
tionary forces aided by U. S. 
Imperialism to exploit the er- 
rors and weaknesses of Socialism 
and to restore Capitalism in 
Hungary, Imperialism still ex- 
ists in a large part of the world, 
and we ‘must not forget that: 
monopoly capital is still. power- 
ful in the USA. As the draft 
resolution points out: ‘the trusts 
will continue to promote dema- 

»” division and f and 


violence to halt social progress 
and democratic advance, Titanic 


economic and political struggles 
will intervene in our country be- 


fore the majority of the people 
take the ‘path to ‘Socialism.’ 


“Yet, in the discussions and im 
a number of articles this is for- 


Ee 
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THE FIRST of a series of re- 
gional conferences by the United 
Steelworkers of America began 


“Daily Worker 
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REBUFF BY IKE 


- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER's rejection of the So- 
viet proposal for a summit meeting to discuss disarmament 
_ js bad news for everybody except those who profit from 
' the armaments race. The President's reply to Bulganin was 
foreshadowed by Secretaty of Defense Wilson's statement 
_ that the arms budget will be increased this year. 

This is a decision which affects every American. 4t is 
tied in with the Administration’s refusal to cut taxes for 
the many after having given the few their tax cuts. 

Let us examine the President's argument against a 
summit meeting at the present time. He says that the UN 
is the fitting place for disarmament discussion. But is there 
any fva rer“ Mi between UN disarmament talks. and a 
summit consideration of this issue? On the contrary, the 


UN deadlock on disarmament will be broken only if the 


major powers get together. 

Moreover, the President offered this argument about 
disarmament through UN at the very moment when he 
was bypassing the world organization by announcing his 
so-called Eisenhower Doctrine. This threat of military 
intervention in the Middle East is a snub to UN. The 
United Nations is the proper: place for settlement of dis- 
putes. And it has shown in the case of the British-French- 
Israeli invasion of Egypt that it can stop war. 

But the UN will he able to tackle the disarmament 

uestion effectively when U.S. and the Soviet Union and 
the other big powers iron outa common approach. How 
_else can these issues be settled except through negotia- 
tions?: A summit parley could take up the minimum issue 
of ending hydrogen bomb test explosions immediately. 
For that matter, all outstanding issues between East 
and West, including the Middle East crisis, require top 
level. negotiations. The Secretary General of UN, Dag 
Hammarskjold, does not think it wrong for the big powers 
to confer in order to carry out United Nations objectives. 
Indeed the UN was the formal sponsor of Geneva. 


The President's: rejection of a summit conference now | 


is particularly unfortunate in view of the narrowing of 
the gap between the powers on disarmament. For example, 
the Soviet Union has accepted a limited version of Eisen- 
hower's aerial survey plan. 
' ‘The big business stake in the armament program stands 
in the way of disarmament progress. 

But early in 1955 Eisenhower also opposed a summit 
meeting. It was public opinion here and abroad which 
brought it about. The people can once more be successful. 


VOICES FOR A FREE PRESS 


INFLUENTIAL VOICES for both working news- 
papermen and their publishers have been quick to 
recognize that the federal governments threatening ges- 
tures at the three American reporters now in China are 
a threat to the freedom of the press. 

The Newspaper Guild, the Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the New York Post, Editor and Publisher, the 
newspaper trade weekly, and others have properly reacted 
to the government's attempted interference with the right 
both of American newsmen to ply their trade and of the 
American people to be informed. 

Only a blithering idiot or one who shares: the State 
Department's contempt for the public intelligence can 
swallow the official explanation that thé national interest 
is endangered if American reporters and photog) ‘aphers 
tour and report on People’s China. 

Is not the national interest, rather, served by this ad- 
mirable attempt by journalists to pierce through the wall 
of anti-Chinese propaganda erected. here, and to find out 
for themselves, and the public, what is happening in that 
vast country, whose domestic progress aa international 
relations are of so great a consequence to us? 

The government's injunction against reporting the 
news from China was bad enough. Its threat to seize both 
the passports and the personal property of the offending 
journalists upon their return is beneath contempt. It is the 
action of an arrogant bully who believes the rules he im- 
_ poses on others are beyond the public's capacity to alter. 

Yet the courts have several times of late issued sharp 
rebukes to the State Department and its highhanded, star- 
chamber methods of denying Americans the right to travel. 

The present instance is a significant extensiqn of the 
State Department's usurpation of the power to deprive 
Americans of the right to travel freely. 

Until now, the government has used its power pri- 
marily against such radical spokesmen as Paul Robeson. 
And, as is so often the sad case, too many liberals and con- 
servatives failed to heed the warning. Now it is the wealthy 
Look Magazine, now it’s the Afro-American whose corre- 
spondents face the seizure of their passports. Now it is 
these publications, and maybe others to come, which are 
told, as we have been in the past, that the government 
decides where and when they can report the news. 

Both in this instance, wk in the general principle, the 
__ government's encroachment on..the freedom of 
and the freedom to travel: should be — combatted. 


| wanted was an end to the policy 


e press | 


in New York City yesterday with 
ae of the union's lo- 
in the state end New Eng- 
land. Others will follow in Penn- 
sylvania, midwest and west coast 
regions in the weeks ahead. 


These conferences are the, 
union’s administration's conces- 
sions to rank and file pressure 
for a chance to voice dissatisfac- 
tion with many features of the 
current three-year contract, and 
discuss ways to face some of the 
problems in‘*the mills. But the 
administration of president David 
J. McDonald of the USA does 
not intend to make those confer- 
ences as just a soundoff for the 
rank and file. There is an ob- 
vious plan to turn them into elec- 
tioneering platform with an eve 
on the union referendum on of- 


ficers Feb. 11. 


For the first time in the USA's 
history there is an election ~hal- 
lenge to the administration. 

* 


IT REMAINS to be seen, of 
course, whether the bulk of the 
time of the conferences will be 
taken up with high-powered ora- 
tory from the platform, with ex- 
hortations on how well off the 
workers are; or whether the rank 
and file will force the leaders to 
sit back and listen to them for a 
change. 

* 

To wud e by what happens in 
the union's monthly, Steel Labc., 
youd think there really isn’t any 
ground for any complaints in the 
mills. The membership has been 
bombarded with propaganda on 
how much better off they are 
than they were before the union 
20 years ago, as’though there 
were a general trend to quit the 
organization. 

The truth is that the leader- 
ship finds the need for -uch 
propaganda to combat the rising 
tide of vocal opposition. Ninety- 
one locals—51 more than needed 
—nominated Don Rarick for the 
presidency to oppose McDonald. 

Many of those locals never 
heard of Rarick, but nominated 
him anyway because of dissatis- 
faction with the McDonald lead- 


World of 
Labor 


by George- Morris 


Steel Union Election 
Campaign Livening Up 


ership. And the raise of dues 
from $3 to $5 a month is by no 
means the entire issue. Back of it 
is a growing resentment over the 
g;owth of a union bureaucracy, 
now with 1,200 paid staffmen: 
and the tremendous increase in 
salaries for officers, now $50, v3 
for McDonald. 
. 

THE INTENSE speedup in 
the industry is surpassing even 
the hysterical production drive 
of 1953. Grievances over issues — 
are piling up ever higher, many 
of them unsettled’ for months. 
The mistake McDonald and _ his 
associates make is that they view 
the union as something they own 
and they take it that if they make 
a good case for the union's 
achievements they make a good - 
case for themselves personally. 

But the workers, knowing of 
the struggles that went into this 
union (at Jeast five long general 
strikes).and the many lives lost 
in the process, don't regard the- 
1,200,000-member union as a 
personal achievement. or the 
poate of the leaders. They do 
10ld them responsible for the 
many bad things in the contract 
or in the application of its terms, 
and resent being fed union his- 
tory (much of it personalized in 
favor of the top leaders) when 
they demand action on some 
concrete problems of today. The 
advice to “think how much worse 
off you'd be if you had no union” 
doesn’t answer *the questions 
steelworkers are raising these 
days. 

* 

TO MAKE ‘THINGS even 
more disagreeable, the McDon- 
ald administr ation or its staff 


people in the districts, have re- 
sorted to every conceivable trick- 
ery, technicalities and even vio- 
lence in some areas, to prevent 
opposition candidates from gain- 
ing a place on the ballot. The 
inability of the union’s Jeader- 
ship to kéep two top candidates 
and a number for district direc- 
torships from winning a place on 
the ballot shows the tremendous 
force back of -the opposition. 

An example of the kind *f 
tactics used came from Steuben- 
ville, O., where the Rarick forces 
tried to hold a mass meeting in 
the hall of one of the locals. ‘The 
regional director, at the head: of 
some 150 persons, mostly staff 
a brought in from Pitts- 

urgh area offices and more dis- 
tant parts, occupied the hall in 
advance of the local people and 
staged a heckling session. Only 
the -withdrawal by the audience 
that wanted to hear Rarick to an- 
other hall prevented the kind of 
violence that occurred in other 
situations. 

The administration’s forces are 
trying to make little of the op-~ 
position, claiming it isn't “wor- — 
thy of serious attention.” But 
theré is an obvious fear that the 
rank and file opposition may 
draw a high vote. In certain dis- 
tricts that vote may be enough 
to upset incumbents. 

There is also some indication 
that tactics like those employed 
in Steubenville aren't raising the 
prestige of the McDonald admin- 
istration among the’ workers. 
They seem to confirm the charges 
leveled against it. And those 
methods aren't raising the pres- 
tige of the United Steelworkers 
among the general public. 


— 


—— 


J. D. Bernal Explains Action 


Of the World Peace Council 


(Continued from Page 4) ! 
complete unanimity. What all | 


of military blocs: and -alliances, 
the banning of nuclear tests and | 
weapons and urgent high-level | 
negotiations. | 
Behind all the discussions Jay 


‘the lesson that has been pressed 


home by the tragedies of our time 
and by the danger+ we have only 


just escaped. | 


It is that in a world so delicately 
balanced and where overwhelming | 
destruction can be let loose at any 
movement, the use of force, bad in 
itself, is too dangerous to all to be 
allowed. | 

We cannot afford conflicts any- 
where in the world and we can 
never be safe until a general settle- 
ment has been made which ensures 
that force can no longér be used. 

The resolution in the form passed 
at Helsinki y@as fully understood to 
be a minimum one marking the ex- 
tent of general agreement but leav- 


ing the peace movements in each! - 
country to develop it in ways which 
fitted in with the demands of their 
peoples> 

Even as it stands it implies the 
need for peace movements in many 
countries, in the Soviet Union, as 
well as Britain and France, to in- 


.| fluence the action of their own gov- 


ernment in the common interests 
of peace. 


PEOPLE are beginnin to real- 
ize that a European settlement is 
the key to the whole problem of 


@ NATO, and the: Warsaw Pact! 


‘covering all Europe, guaranteed by 


all the great powers. 


© Foreign troops must be with- 


drawn from occupation and base, 
and a serious start must be made 
on disarmament. 


® Vital questions, such as the free- 
‘dom of Hungary, Can never be set- 
'tled as long as small countries are 
forced to be attached to one side 
‘or other in the cold war. 
'@ The ending of the cold war will 
also make possible a solution of the 
conflicts in Asia and Africa where 
ithe people’s only desire is to be ‘al- 
them- 


lowed to build a good life for 
‘selves in peace. — 

The British Peace Committee 
was among the first to propose 
such a setlement and its meets 
wtih broad agreement among 
other peace organizations. A sim- 
ilar solution has been strongly 
advocated by Aneurin Bevan and 
finds support even in such a con- 
servative organ as the Observer. 

The passing of the Helsinki 
resolution shows that peace or- 


ganizations all over the world 
are ready to work for a settle- 
ment which can become the cen- 
tral theme of a great world 
movement. 

A policy, however good, will 
not be itself make a movements. 
that will only come when 
enough people are prepared to 
devote themselves actively to 
working for it. | 

We must recognize that re- 
cent events, particularly in Hun- 
gary, have spread questionings 
and differences among us which 
cannot be quickly resolved. But 
this should spur rather than hin- 
der the drive for peace. And the 
way to secure it is clear and 
urgent, 

The new movement for peace 
which must come’ out of our 
present troubles is. a cause in 
which all can be united and 
bring with them thousands who 
are for the first time moved. to 
do- something to prevent the 
disaster of atomic war. 


—— ee ED 
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‘SOVIET YOUTH 


VOICE CRITICISM 


MOSCOW-—Criticisms of * tS 
shortcomings” in handling the 
000 young people who went to 
work on build ding sites in Eastern 
and Northern areas of the Soviet 
Union were made at a Young Com- 
munist League Central Committee 
plenum, it was announced here. 

At many sites there were inade- 
quate . opportunities for learnin 
trades, “poor living conditions an 
inadequate cid the. 30 and parce ser- 


vices,” 7 


jmust be replaced by:a security pact 


Inists, geeegeto ge 


Weak’ 


| 


i 


the young Pei pe 


Jan. 
a police guardhouse early today 


Blow Up Police 
Guardhouse . 


BELFAST, Northern Ireland, 
3.—Irish Nationalists, blew up. 


at Newry, five miles from the Re- 


public of Ireland border. Police 
with submachine guns and British 
troops off the area, but 
‘it was believed the attackers escap- 
led across the border, : 
_ The — kept up the one-a- 
s. which, has 
police and troops 


. ps 
‘k>., ah 
4 er : 
ce Dec. 12. helt & 
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Reserve. Officers saw fit to 
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by david platt 


Faye Emerson in ‘Protective Custody,’ 
Playhouse 90, ‘Baby Doll’ and ‘Thin Man’ 


PLAYHOUSE 90 (CBS TV) won the Distinguished 
Service Citation, highest’ award of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, for its production of the 
‘red-baiting, bomb-rattling Rod Serling play “Forbidden 
Area.” 

This was an incredibly amateurish and crude piece of 
war propaganda. It was about a Soviet saboteur who had 
been smuggled into the most vital branch of the Strategic 
Air Command and was blowing up scores of B-99s—the 
ships built to carry the H-bomb to the enemy. Jack Gould 
of the Times tore the play apart. It used “every cliche in 
the book”, he said. “Ran the gamut of hokum” and 
“wasted” an all-star cast. He urged the Strategic Air Com- 


mond “to ask for equal SE A OE TR 


time”. He added: “As a mat- 
ter of fact so should Russia.” 

Playhouse 90 did some 
constructive things on TV in 
56, to wit: “Requiem for a 
Heavyweight” by Serling, 
“The Family Nobody Want- 
ed” by Helen Doss, “Mas- 
sacre at Sand Creek’ by 
William Sackheim. But the 


cite them for a destructive 
work that scraped the bot- 
tom of the barrel of cheap 


- comic-strip fiction. 


-..What’s that you say? The 9R* ~ | te ae 
Reserve Officers top award JUDY HOLLIDAY 
award should have. gone to ° (see below) | 

the Robert Aldrich movie “Attack” which portrayed mili- 
tary life without the usual brass-colored glasses? Stop 
dreaming! You're talking about an award given by an offi- 
cers association to a play or a film that best represents 
their thoughts about America’s future. And yet “Attack” 
would probably have won hands down if instead of officers 
the film had portrayed enlisted men as cowards and 
weaklings. 


* 


OVERHEARD on an NBC news roundup program on 
Christmas Day: | 

Moderator: “And now, let’s hear from another NBC 
correspondent. You there—do you think there will be war 
Or peace’? Le | | 

_Correspondent: “It is my studied opinion that World 
War Three is inevitable”. 

Second Correspondent: “Grab him, he’s the mad 
bomber.” ' 

. 

‘BABY DOLL’ is sweeping the country thanks to the 
push it got from the Legion of Decency. This week’s Va- 
riety says its “Socko” in Detroit, “Huge” in Philadelphia, 
‘Whopping’ in Los Angeles, “Terrif” in Louisville, “seems 
sure of setting a new house record” in New York City, 

controversy inspired turnaway biz” in Cleveland, “sock 
winner, aiming for a mighty $65,000” in Chicago, “rated 
terrific” in San Francisco. 

Warner Bros. reported it had booked “Baby Doll” in 
1,118 cities. 

* 

TWO, FIRST-RATE detective stories by Dashiell 
Hammett—The Maltese Falcon with Humphrey Bogart 
and Sidney Greenstreet and The Thin Man with William 
Powell and Myrna Loy will be televised for the first time 
next week. 

Catch the Falcon on the late show on Channel 2 
Tuesday at 11:15 and The Thin Man on the Early Show, 
same channel Thursday, 5:30. 

* 


ANSWERING the many queries we've been getting 

as to the whereabouts of the anti-book burning Columbia 

film “Storm Center”, with Bette Davis, we're happy to 

say it opened a day or two ago at the Brooklyn Paramount. 
The film is sharing a double-bill with another good 

film: Solid Gold Cadillac with Judy Holliday. 

* 


“PROTECTIVE CUSTODY”, one of those unbeliev- 


_ ably bad plays with an “iron curtain” theme that land with 


a thud in the garbage pale of theatre history after one or 
two performances on Broadway was driven off the stage 
by the N. Y. drama critics. Walter Kerr of the Herald- 
Tribune said it was “awfully mean. to Faye Emerson— 


_Snipping off her long blonde braids, ripping away her mas- 


sive evening clothes, snatching her earrings right out of 

their sockets, even stealing her typewriter—but she wasn’t 

the one I felt sorry for”. Mr. Kerr mostly felt sorry for the 
| (Continued on Page 7) 
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|Bets on TV, 


yMillion Dollar Movie: The Spiral 


-|La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


Today's Best 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Afternoon Show: 
Orson Welles (7) 1:30 p.m. 


Macbeth with 


Staircase; 1946 mystery (9) 
7:30 and 10 2 3 

Ethel Barrymore Theatre: The 
Daughters of Mars (5) 8:30 

Mr. Adams and Eve—comedy ser- 
ies. DEBUT (2) 9 

Bowling Champs (11) 9 

Movie: The Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house (1938) (5) 9:30 to 11 
G. Robinson, Claire Trevor, 
Humphrey Bogart 

Person to Person (2) 10:30 

Night Beat—Mike Wallace (5) 11 

Hy Gardner (4) 11:15 

MOVIES 

Friendly Persuasion, 
Houses 

Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza 


all RKO 


— the World in 80 Days, Ri- 

voli. | 

Ciant, Brooklyn Fox 

Secrets of Life, Sutton 

Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm Cen- 
‘ter, Brooklyn Paramount 

Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 
arama, Warner 


'Private’s Progress, Jewel, Brooklyn 


= =; Saint Joan, Coronet 


: ‘Candide, Martin Beck _ 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 


and 72nd St. Playhouse, NYC. 
DRAMA 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Cood Woman of Setzuan, Phoenix 


Helen Hayes 


j ulated that the laborers shall always 


Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
‘Separate Tables, Music Box 
ILil Abner, St. James 


._|Court order calling for it to in- 


4,000), who had remained quiet 


A close look at the events and 


the actors in the drama of Clin- 
ton, Tennessee as the town strug- 
gles to ‘comply with a Federal 


tegrate its high school, will be 
presented in the “See It Now” 
program, “Clinton and the Law: 
A Study in Desegregation” Sunday, 
Jan. 6, over the CBS Television 
Network (5:00-6:00 P.M. EST). 
More than 70,000 feet of film 
shot by two “See It Now’ camera 
crews in Clinton during the past 
several weeks. Many citizens of 
the small community (population, 


during the months that it took for 
the desegregation crisis to erupt 
in Clinton, spoke freely to the “See 
It Now” reporters. Viewers will’ 
see and hear comments by the 
White Citizen’s Council as well as 
by their opponents. They will hear 
the Rev. Paul W. Turner describe 
the attack on him and deliver his 
first Sunday sermon after the at- 
tack. They will attend.a PTA meet- 
ing; a Clinton H.S. basketball 
game; and a joint meeting of the 
Clinton Chamber of Commerce: 
and Junior C. of C. 

Others who willingly gave the 
“See It Now” statt their explana- 
tions of and reactions to the events | 
which brought tear gas, tanks and 
the National Guard to their town, 
include: D. J. Brittain, Jr., princi-| 
pal of Clinton’s High School;, 
James B. Meredith, defeated Clin- 


‘SEE IT NOW’ PUTS SPOTLIGHT 
ON CLINTON, TENN. SUNDAY 


ton Mayoralty candidate; prd-seg- 
regationist John Kasper; Clem 
Dishman, who is removing his 
daughter from the High School be- - 
cause of desegregation and who s 
related to three of the 16 defend- 
ants coming up for trial in January; 
Joanne Allen, whose father is with- 
drawing her from the school to 
seek “better educational — 
nities in the West”; Federak Judge 
Robert L. Taylor, of Knoxville; 
and Horace Wells, editor of the 
Clinton Courier - News, among 
others. 

“See It Now,” currently in its 
sixth season on CBS Telev sion, is 
edited and produced by Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly. 
Reporter for the Jan. 6 broadcast 
is Arthur Morse. Heading the cam- 


‘era crews are Martin Barnett and 


Leo Rossi. ; 


Kyra Nijinsky, daughter of bal- 
let star Vaslav (The Great) Nijin- 
sky, will choreograph and execute 
a ballet in the debut of CBS Tel- 
evision’s “Odyssey,” this Sunday, 
Jan. 6. 


* . e 


In order to compare the treat- 
ment of the same story, “Troilus 
and Cressida,” by two of England’s 
greatest ts, Geoffrey Chaucer 
and William Shakespeare, CBS 
Television’s award-winning “Cam- 
era Three” will. give equal time 
to both versions on Sunday, Jan. 
6. 


Meet Paul Ferd of Phil Silvers TV Hit 


‘The Apple Cart, Plymouth 
‘Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 


halen a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. | 


The Search 
‘For Truth 
Begins in Doubt 


“Young students who wish to 
become scientists should nurture an 
a‘titude of doubt and uncertainty. 
Science demands an inquiring un- 
certainty as the price of mental 
freedom.” 

This is the recommendation of 
Max Kleiber, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Cali- 
fornia, made in a speech to stu- 
dents. 

“Science offers not comfort, but 
truth; not certainties but probabili- 
ties,’ he continued. “Science should 
not be worshipped as an idol, be- 
cause science is never sure—only’ 
reliable. Above all, a young scien- 
'tist must be reliable.” 

According to Kleiber, ali scien- 
tific statements, are open to doubt 
and criticism. He als6 believes that 
science—the most reliable source of | 
knowledge we have—is unlimited 
in its scope of investigations. 

“All is open to question,” he said. 
“I invite inquisy into any field or 
belief.” . 

Kleiber’s response to a question, 
asking whether he didy’t feel de- 
pressed knowing he was limited in 
his knowledge of the world, was: | 


“I think it’s wonderful that we' 


For Years Typed as a Cop 


He's Now Sat. Bilko sCO 


Paul Ford, a colonel who hasnt 
been promoted since 1953, has 
found a home in the Army. 

TV audiences know Ford as Col. 
T. J. Hall, Sgt. Bilko’s beleaguered 
commanding officer in CBS’ Phil, 
Silvers series. Theatre and movie, 
fans know him as Col. Wainwright! 
Purdy of “Teahouse of the August! 


Moon,” a role into which he —e 


Oct. 15, 1953, on 


inducted on 
Broadway. 
“It’s kind of strange, but only 
a few years ago, I was typed as a 
cop, said Ford today. “Movies, 


‘radio, TV—all they'd give me to 
play 


“were police captains and} 
sheriffs. 

“Now, everybody thinks of me, 
as a career officer. Even the cab 


drivers yell out—‘Hiya, Colonel’—' 


The funny thing is I don’t think 
of my TV character, Col. Hall, as 
a colonel at all. | 

“I think of him as a kind of 
businessman.. He could be a mid- 
dle. executive in Westinghouse or 
American Tobacco—the kind of 
guy who has gone half way up, 
but won’t go any further. He's 
been passed by. 

“Fortunately,” continued “Ford, 
“T don’t think Col. Hall has much 
chance of being promoted either. 
At least I hope so—if he is. I'll be 
promoted right out of the series.” 

The 55-year-old. Ford (his 
straight handle is’ Paul Ford 
Weaver) didn’t “zero in on show 
business until he was $37. 

“I had a lot of jobs—salesman, 
filling station attendant, night 
watchman, caterer—but I wasn't 
very competent at them. I had five 


when they spot me on the street.' kids and a wife back in 1928 when 


decided to become an actor. I’m’ 


can never know everything. Nature sur everybody must have thought 


is infinite—I am elated by the pros-' 
pect of never running out of a new 
material.” 

“It makes me proud.” Kleiber 
continued, “to be a member of a 
race that can conceive of an ex- 
pening. infinite world. There is no 

nal answer! And I am quite happy 
with the little piece of the world 
I know about.” | 


From the Treasury of 


Literature 


When Socialism has triumphed 
. .. when all men have their share 
of property in the immense human 
capital, and their share of initiative 
and of the exercise of free-will in 
the immense human activity, ‘then 
all men will know the fulness of 
pride and joy; and they will feel 
that they are co-operators in the 
universal civilization, even if their 
immediate contribution is only the 
humblest manual labor; and _ this 
labor, more noble and more fra- 
ternal in character, will be so reg-) 


reserve for themselves some leisure 
hours for reflection and for a cul- 
tiva:4on of the sense of life. 

They will have a better under- 


5 


The Understanding of Nature 


{rocks and trees, animals, flowers, 


stinding of the hidden meaning of 


lite, whose mysterious aim is the 


» 


harmony of all consciences, of all 
forces, and of all liberties. They will 
understand the universe better; be- 
cause, when they see conscience 
and spirit triumphing in humanity, 
they will be quick to feel that this 
universe which has given birth to 
humanity cannot be fundamentally 
brutal and blind; that there is spirit 
everywhere, soul everywhere, and 
that the universe itself is simply an 
immerf$e confused aspiration to- 
ward order, beauty, freedom, and 
oodness. Their point of view will 
changed; they will look with 
new eyes not only at their brother 
men, but at the earth and the sky, 
and stars. t) ; 
—Jean Leon Jaures 

(Studies in Socialism) 


I was mad.” 

But acting paid off for Ford. 
“I got the role of Col. Purdy in 
‘Teahouse’ after I had played a 
minister in ‘Rain,’ a psychiatrist in 
‘Harvey’ and the father in ‘Dream 
Girl,” recalled Ford. 

“They were all kinds of squares, 
you know. Perfect for-Purdy, who's ~ 
pretty much of a square himself. 

“I was in “Teahouse’ for 4,027 
performances and Phil Silvers saw 
me in it—that’s what led-to the 
Bilko series, I guess. I got the 
Purdy role in the ‘Teahouse’ movie 
after Louis Calhern died—I missed 
three Bilko shows because of it, 
so they just wrote around me.” | 

Ford has two more years to go 


ion his contract with the Bilko 


series, but he plans to take an 
occasional flyer outside the show 
to break out of his military mold. 
He'll play a Senator in John Pat- 
rick’s new play which opens in 
March on Broadway and there’s a 
deal cooking in which he'll play a 
businessman. in: movie version 
of “The Matchmaker.” 

“Now, it’s kind of pleasaft to — 
look back to the time when [ | 
decided to make the jump into act- | 
ing,” said Ford. “I was really lousy 
at everything I tried up to then, © 

my- 


I've finally been vindicated.” 
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Inspiring Concert Given 
By Jewish Music Alliance 


By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN ° atorios and cantatas. ee See mia : ; ; 
n Saturday, Dec. 29, at Car-| They were performed in pack-|;.:. $e SS || didn't pass. A discerning membership, eh? 
negie Hall, the Jewish Music Al-'ed auditoriums in Chicago, New| ; =: a | : 
liance presented a concert in mem-| York and other cities. They were]; THIS is no plug for the Ford Motor Co. but they have a pam- 
phlet you should read, its titled, “Tine New Soviet Machine ‘Age, 


ory of the American Jewish com-|the musical voice of the progres- i 
| Automation in Russia’. Send to Ford Motor Co., Chas. Moore, 


poser,. Jacob Schaefer, who died|sive American Jewish working|! 
on Dec. 1, 1936. More than three}class, drawing upon the deep wells| |: 2a public relations, 3,000 Schaeffer Rd., Dearborn for FREE COPIES. 
7 Plenty of pictures in it. | 


hundred people appeared on thejof folk music and poetry in the old| ; 
stage in the splendid affair. There|country, reflecting the struggles 
was the New York Mandolin Or-/for progress in the United States, | 
chestra, conducted by Samuel|welcoming the liberating forces of 
Firstman; the American Mandolin|socialism in the Soviet Union. His 
Orchestra, conducted by Thomas'texts used the writings of such be the cutbacks in BOP (Buick, Olds, Pontiac) to discuss any pos- 
Sokoloff; the Jewish People’s Phil-|figures’ as I. L. Peretz, Moshe : sible layoffs before the April 7th UAW convention. 
harmonic Chorus of New ag Nadir, Maxim Gorki we ney —_ + 
ewish People’s Philharmonic Cho-|lamented Nathaniel Buchwald. He a ' 
te of Necerk. and the Paterson!also organized the working - peo- A RUBBER WORKER tells this story. Because of high speeds, 
Folk Chorus, all conducted by Eu-| ple to be no longer passive listeners the auto designers built smaller wheels to bring the body closer to 
ene Malek; the Jewish Peoples|io music, but active performers, the ground he said. The smaller tires of course wear out faster, so 
horus of New York and the Jew-'creative in their own right and more tires are sold. Shouldn't that make more work for the rubber 
ish Farmers Chorus of Lakewood,/|thus an inspiration to the compos- workers? ae } | 
Man’ will be televisioned for the “No, they moved a new machine into our plant which will make 


N.J., conducted by Mauricejer. He formed or inspired the for- ) ! . | NM edeornst 
Rauch; -the tenor Raymond Smol-|mation of the Jewish working peo-| first time on The Early Shew, | }t possible for two men to do the work nine do now. We will be 
over and soprano Lucille Black-|ples choruses, as well as mando-| CBS Channel 2 next Thursday, | making more tires with less men. ig 

(D-Ga), who has been: active in 


ton; and a group of dancers ledjlin orchestras, roughly comparable! Jan. 10, 5:30 to 7 p.m. | oy 
by Edith Segal. to the European folk instrument ne ve tee eee SEN ATE ‘marshaling forces in support of the 
Not only the music pregented,|orchestras. It was for such groups. Florida | filibuster, has had a hand in this 


but the host of performers on the|that he composed his works, set- P , |imatter. 

stage, were an a testament|ting himself the task of writing ps wren ENN ri = -a¢| The Republican caucus, which 
to the creative energy of this great) Music that would be deep in feel- : , Bridges of New Hampshire. thine, > enahemsliads (ale ilate siiiasie 

fi b Schaef tho sawing, and at the same time sing- University of Alabama. ta 49-47 edge over the Republicans,/mMet yesterday , US g, 
gure, Jacob Schaeter, who saw/"t, it was reported, did not reach a_ 


isti ialiti 3 ; : al ity ials in Birmingham, the Democrats needed the vote of) 
otentialities of the|able, able to be learned even by| City officials in ingham, the c dab ‘ 
apse lm sa ea others did|/ people who could not read mu- Ala., the other bus integration hot- newly elected Frank Lausche, for-'position on Rule 22, thereby re 


tm hie time. Born in the Uleaine|Sic- es spot, today formally requested almer Ohio governor. Lausche peat, * PE am 0 a 
in 1888, trained in Jewish liturgi- Twenty years after his death,| postponement of trials for 21 Ne- not indicated up to that very — th > sug a John W. Bric ued 
cal music, he came to the United|not only :are his musical” works groes arrested last week for vio- ment which side of the Senate he | RO), og ht 

States as an immigrant in 1910. still alive and beloved, but the lating a local segregation law. | would vote with. His “No” on her ~ we on m _ ager oe 
At first studying music while work-|choral organizations he built are} Attorneys for the Negro defend-! roll call vote on Bridges evoked an so 0 ee = ae , a hon 
ing as a carpenter, and then de- flourishing, a clear proof that they/ants approved of the request to outburst of cheers on the floor and/@?y = - aa a e ee rn « 
voting himself wholly to music, he answered a deep need of the peo- postpone thé trials until Feb. 11. in the visiters gallery. th pte +h, i < me en - 
composed several hundred choral ple. His influence has been felt in|City officials said they needed time| In questioning Sen. Johnson on} on idea hed e senate » no 
Songs or- arrangements of Jewish the Soviet Union and other coun-|for -more preparation. ‘the proposed procedure for debat-|4 vas aa 4 + a : : 
folk songs, and 11 large-scale or-| tries of Europe. Of how many; In Mobile, Ala., where the City ing his motion to table, Sen. Wayne’ cad b —— er 
————---——-| American composers can it be said} Thransit Co’s voluntary integra-| Morse (D-Ore) felt that a motion | would € worse than the filibuster 
that they created sa permanentition was ‘countermanded by local'to table ducked the issue of evil itself. | 3 
MUSIC po effect upon the musical life of officials, a Negro leader called for whether or not the Senate is a.con-| Sen. Herman Talmadge (D-Ga) 


*~ DETROIT. 
UAW officials should take a long look we would say at the 
recent Machinist Union, AFL-CIO referendum that dumped a pro- 


posal to establish a multi-million dollar strike fund. There was a 
whole slew of referendum issues and this was the dnly one that 


* 


* , % : 

BIGGEST thing the UAW-GM National Council will do when 

it meets here in January is to endorse the shorter work week and 
join the Ford and Chrysler National Councils. But there will also 


William Powell, star of the 
Dashiell Hammett movie “Thin 


(Continued from Page 1) 


’ 


their time? &@ mass meeting tonight. | tinuing body and therefore operat-| who was sworn im today, follows 


: ans ario Cas-| And yet the irony is that one can| The Rev. J. Echols Lowery,! ing under permanent rules. This is-| very much the same pattern as 
oo be thane pny pect io any book on American| Methodist pastor who called the'sue, Morse declared, could best be! Bricker in a speech prepared for 
93 years ago and first performed/Musie, and not find Jacob Schaef-| meeting, said Negroes in Mobile settled by a point of order. delivery tonight. Talmadge holds 
by Coste tlelliets in 1933, has now|er's name even mentioned in it. I/should be satisfied “with nothing| Johnson did not answer the} that the filibuster has as its pur- 
been recorded bv Heifetz, with the|S@Y this not in reproof of the writ-|less than ending racial segregation’ question, but Sen. ' Hubert Hum-} pose “to provide a restraint upop 
Los Angeles Philharmonic under |S of these books. In a poem by,in every phase of American life.”; phrey (D-Minn), one of the spon-) the abuses of unbridled majority 
Wallenstein. You can understand) Aaron Kramer, read by him at the| The mobile bus lines ordered|sore of the motion to change the} rule. 
the delay: this second violin con-| Concert, the’ line appeared overjits drivers to disregard the local| rules, held that the very fact of! Adlai Stevenson, the defeated 
and over again, “They sneered at bus segregation law last; week on) moving to table recognized the| Democratic Presideutial candidate, 
Prophets” is not for popular tastes, Schaefer, the high priests of cul-| grounds that it was invalidated by|tight of new Congresses to change] was a spectator today in the dip- 
But for all persons. with «2 taste | ture: I think that the poet here'the U. S. Supreme Court deecision| the rule. lomatic gallery. And sitting not too 


/ ~ 1... {Slipped into a high-flown cliehe.|in the Montgomery case, but the} The Johnson plan—since Johnson! far from him was the Rev. Frank 
for listening to a master violinist | | am not so sure that the “high | city commission announced it is opposed to curbing filibusters— -L. Shuttlesworth, the Negro min- 


on een Haman Sesga priests” sneered. There were crit- would continue to enforce the law.|indicates that there has been much|ister from Birmingham whose home 
Pa nan rt ate ee "ec {ics who when they happened to -| behind - the - scenes maneuverin : recently was destroyed by bombs. 
ba will prove an engroes ing one. hear his work, praised Re. jing beauty, profound and lament-|and that the opponents of rule! Rey. Shuttlesworth is the leader 
“Te also has Heifetz’s playing of If the historians of American| ing, of the excerpt from “Zwei changes are confident of — of the Alabama Christian Move- 
Dita dd Sevens bennthtal sonata, | Musical life did not pay much at-| Brider,” in which the chorus was|Vvotes to retain the old Rule 22! ment. for Human Rights, sponsor 
with Brooks. Smith providing the | fention to these strange events in joined by the powerful voice of intact. The nature of the Johnson of the campaign ‘to end segregated 

piano part (RCA Victor-LM2050), Jewish-speaking musical circles, Ij Lucille Blackton, and that from|proposal, when viewed against the| seating on Birmingham buses. 2 
“Martiner Blut,” in which the fine|background of the now infamous} Talmadge, who is notorious for 


A "hres Mears Matt would say that this was also the : | 
ee oe ee rms | fault of the Jewish progressive} artistry of Raymond Smolover join-|compromise arrived at in 1949, his anti-Negro bias, became for a 


able talent passes an acid test quite! .:-cJec themselves. They accepted 


certo of the composer, called “The 


‘a mee OF eee 
. 


ase 


ee 


. Se see ae 


credibly .with Brahms’ long and 
complicated D major concernto. 
The talent is that of Berf Senofsky, | 
the youthful American who won an 
outstanding European prize in! 


.1955. His orchestra.was the Vienna 


Symphony under Rudolf Moralt 


(Epic-LC3291). 
The recorded répertoire of the | 


* Soviet master, Dayid Oistrakh, has 
‘been increased by Tartini’s “Devil, 


Trill” and Mozart’s B flat (K.454) 
sonatas (Angel-35356) and the suite 
for violin and orchestra by his 
countryman, Sergei Taneiev, with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Nicolai Malko (Angel]-35355).—D.S. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


IN CHINA 
By A. SERGIYEV 


LETTER frem 
BUDAPEST 


both in the 


NEW TIMES 
Bec. 6 issue 
e 


On Newsstands and 


Progressive Bookstores 
. 


/ 


group of t 
closed again the great variety of|apt to the music, and the group 


the fact that progressive Jewish-) was the expected fine musicianship 


speaking culture was a little “isl-|from the conductors; Eugene Mal-} 


and” of their own in the midst of|ek, who seems to literally pull the 
American life. Perhaps-this attitude|musie out of the singers, creating 
was ‘unavoidable during Schaefer's|a great intensity of feeling, and 
lifetime. Unfortunately it continues|M aurice Rauch, with more re- 
today. The progressive Jewish com-| straint, also draws out very beau- 
munity has still to break down this|tiful sounds. Typical of the tiés 
wall, to make the Shaefer heritage| this music has with the audience 
widely known for what it is, name-|was the fact that as the fine man- 
ly a living and inspiring part of the|dolin orchestras were playing ar- 


that Schaefer, precisely because he| audience began quietly singing or 

spoke so proudly for the American| humming the music. 
Jewish working people, made a vi-|_ The last part of the concert con- 
tal contribution to American dem-| sisted of a group of dances to songs 
ocratic and working class culture. |sung by-the chorus. The choreog- 
The concert consisted ‘of short|raphy, by Edith Segal, combining 
choral songs and excerpts from a|pantomime with abstraet movement 
he bigger works. It dis-|and symbolism, was touching and 


his art. On the one hand there were|danced well. “Yoshke Fort Avek” 
the brilliant and witty satires, such|was especially moving, and when 


as “Chaptem und Klaptem” and) Edith Segal finished her own solo 


the beloved “Nishka.” At the other | dance, she received a well deserv- 
extreme, there was the deep, haunt-'ed ovation. 


MOVIES, TV AND ..... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
stagehands “who were required, more or less in the man- 
ner invented by the pyramid-building Pharaohs, to trundle 
Peter Larkin's creaking, grinding, towering set around on 
its turntable some twenty-five or thirty times before their 


OR FOR 26¢ FROM 
Imported Publications & 
Products 
4 W. 16th St. N. Y.C. 11 (D) 


| ghastly labor was done”, The opinion of Mr. Atkinson of 
The Times was expressed in the two-word ‘head’ that pre- 
‘ ceded his report: “Save Faye”. 
The play lasted three nights. ; 


o 


— 


American musical heritage; to show) rangements of Schaefer songs, the’ 


STEEL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Donald observed, the steel work-) 
ers are gaining 11 cents an hour} 
annually for the six year period to 
end June, 1959, or a total of near-' 
ly 66 cents. 

Introducing the afternoon panel, 
McDonald said the union's Supple- 
mentary Unemployment Benefits 
plan providing extra pay for un- 
employed for 52 weeks, is the best 
in the country. he said: ® : 

“Do you realize that the average 
steelworker who would be laid off 
after Sept. 1 of this year will re- 
ceive more layof benefit for, 52 
weeks than an average: steelworker 
wouhkd get for full time employ- 
ment in 1947?” 

McDonald said he had already 
received some indication that .m- 
ployers do not hasten to lay off 
workers but seek to find employ- 
ment for them in other depart- 
ments, because such layoffs would 
cost them money. He expressed 


would stabilize employment. 
New pension scales .to go into 


a worker to get as much as $72 
The delegates were also told 


health insurance provisions of the 


belief that in time the layoff plan} 


effect next November will enable} 
a month exclusive of social secur-|. 


ity. 
of new advantages in the life andi- 


ed with the choral singers. There indicate that Sen. Richard Russell while today the center of attention © 


of ranking Republicans. Knowlarid, 


|noticing the lonely. looking Tal- 


madge in a seat near the center 
aisle, walked over to offer the 
Georgian a warm handshake and a 
half-embrace. Following Knowland 
in the same act were Sens. Leverett 
Saltonstall (R-Mass) and John M. 
Butler (R-Md). 

. In order to get the six hours’ 
debate in and hear the President's 
State of the Union message tomor- 
row, Johnson agreed to convene | 
the Senate at 10 a.m. | 


whale Ov? 
Sunday Brooklyn 


WHAT HAPPENED in Hungary? Dis- 
cussion by Herbert Aptheker on Sunday, 


Jan. 6, 8:30 p.m. Based on careful study 


of story of Hungary, this lecture will 
try explain the recent developments 
and offer some conclusions for Americans. 
Brighton Center, 3203 Coney Island Ave., 


Brooklyn. 


Brand Dist., 143 Fourth ave. 
14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 
‘parking. , , 


—— 


MOVING 3, sto 
economi- 


new contract. . 


| service, days, ni 
Sealy Budget 


long distance, pickup 
weekends, 


=e by roosevelt ward jr. 


The dressing room sweltered, Ray was calm 


A TIRED, defeated Sugar Ray Robinson, sweat rolling down 
his forehead, face unmarked except for a puffed and slightly scab- 
bed hickey above his left eye—caused by a butt according to Ray— 
sat relaxed and smiling, turning his face at repeated shouts from 
photographers. “Over here Ray”... snap... flash... repitition. 
Reporters crushed around ‘the high-level bench where Ray sat in 
the sweltering dressing room, flanked on either side by managers, 
trainers and handlers. : 

. 

FONIGHT the 36-year-old champion had become an ex- 
champ for the third time in his long and thrilling career; His title 
snatched by a strong, young bullnecked Utah Mormon and copper 
miner, Gene Fullmer, who copped the unanimous votes of referee 
Ruby Goldstein and judges Harold Barnes and Frank Forbes. 

Ray sat calmly without any trace of gloom, answering ques- 
tions fired by reporters; but the temperature in the room rose to a 
boiling point as his managers, trainers and handlers bitterly assailed 
the refereeing job of Ruby Goldstein, whom they charged had al- 
lowed Fullmer to get away with murder. 

“Fullmer butted, heeled, hit low and rabbit punched,” Harold 
Johnson, Robinson’s co-manager charged. “Did you ever see a 
fighter get away with so much without being warned by the ref- 
eree?’ , 

“Ife took the fight away from my man,” advisor George Gain- 
ford chimed in.” “One of the greatest champions of all time... 
and he took the fight away. They let him (Fullmer) get away with 
murder. They put a handful of grease on his head in between the 
fiith and sixth round. .They let him clinch for 30 seconds. We told 
Ruby about it. But he did nothing.” ) 

Ray, still smiling, the calmest one of his camp, refused to be 
drawn into a full-scale rap against Goldstein or Fullmer. 

“I have no squawk, no quarrel, no alibis . . . my managers are 
entitled to their own opinions, but I'm not going to kick.” When 
pressed further, Ray did enter some indirect barbs on the reteering. 

“{ did think rabbit punching was illegal,” he said with the ever 
present smile, but he wouldn't go-any further, lapsing almost into 
philosophical comment to explain why he wasn't going to beef. 

“Look, you gotta be a champ out here, outside the ring too, 
win or lose. I have no quarrel with Goldstein or anyone else. That's 
the way they saw it and that’s the way it has to be. 

“They pay you whether you win or .lose,” he added with a 
grin. What did he think of Fullmer? Did-Fullmer hurt him? Was he 
finding it dificult to do things that were once easy. for him? 

“Well,” Ray mused. “He’s a difficult fighter . . . he’s awkward. 
He doesn’t do much fighting from the outside. He just waits back, 
then lunges in. I thought I hit him some good uppercuts when he 
came lunging in—in fact I know I hit him. some real good ones— 
but apparently the referee and judges didn't think ‘so. . . . No, he 
didn’t hurt me any. .. I really can't tell whether I found it. hard 
to do familar things . . . it wasn’t that... it was just his awkward- 
ness.” 

How good is Fullmer? 3 

“[f he’s no good, then I'm no good, right?” Ray answered 
wryly, then went on to say blandly “I’ve seen better, I’ve seen 
worse,” 

. 

OVER IN FULLMERS dressing room, there's joy, but no ec- 
static celebration. The new young champ, with his puffed and jut- 
ting browline, his flat, crooked nose and the battered face of a typi- 
cal pug, is a direct contrast to the sleek, trim, unmarked and hand- 
some-faced Robinson. Fullmer walks around in his gold-colored, 
blue-trimmed robe, accepting congratulations as his father and teen- 
age brother proudly Jooks on. When he spoke, his bright eyes en- 
cased deep under the ‘protruding brow and his calrh, well-spoken 
words belie the pug appearance. 

He complimented Robinson, but said this hadn’t been his hard- 
est fight. (Charley Humez had been tougher, he déclared. When in- 
formed of that Robinson had not voiced the charges of his mana- 
' gers, Fullmer was effusive in praising the ex-champ. } 

“Robinson's a great champion,” he said, “and a real gentleman.” 
“A real gentleman,” he kept repeating. 

Fullmer said he thought he could have beaten Robinson even 
more decisively, but, “my manager kept saying you're doing all- 
right, so why blow it.” 

. 

THE PATTERN of this championship match packing the 
Garden on one of the coldest nights of winter, was established at 
the start. Like Robinson said, Fullmer would stand off, then leap 
- in a bull rush upon the champion, flailing away indiscriminately 
with whirlwind flurries to the body, to the head and anywheres 
else. (Yes, including the rabbit punch in my opinion) Ray found it 
. difficult to tie up the clubbing hands and arms of the swarming 

challenger whose main damage was delivered in elinches. (That 
were also inordinately long in my opinion). 

Ray punished the leaping challenger from time to time with 
uppercuts and hooks, but his brilliant, cobra-fast shots and .coun- 
ter punches of the past, came only’in flashes. The Sugar is magni- 
ficent only part of the time now. He can still erty. the classy, 
incomparable boxer and punishing puncher, but the previous Sugar 
at 36, is a thing of the past. 

I cite this even though I am in that strange minority who had 
ad ahead at the end of the fight, scoring it 7-5-3even in Sugar’s 
avor. 

After reading early accounts of the’ fight, I went to my notes to 
figure out whether J was crazy or something. In fact, this was not 
a vastl ne contest. Fullmer’s main talents lie in his youth, 
strength: durability and roughouse mauling. He took some of Ray’s 
best shots and swarmed back, but ‘neither was the punishment he 
dished out very awesome. . 

My notes, round for round, disclose these comments: 

“Round one to Fullmer . . . got-the best in the clinches. 


Round two ... Ray because of two solid uppercuts to the chest as | 


_ Fullmer rushed in. . , . Round three even ... . good exchanges 


b 
beth. Likewise round four.” dé 


“The fifth to Sugar by a slight edge. . .-. Fullmer won the 


: sinth, ‘staggering Ray with a body punch while the champion was 


. Tn the seventh, I noted that controversial knockdown sending 
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SPOR 


‘lof the St. Louis Hawks tallied 134 
points in four games to cement his 
leadership in six different depart- 
ments—total points (806), average 
points (26.9 
attempts (633), field goals scored 
74), free throw attempts (337) 


—_ 


Russell Amazes 
As Petit Tops — 
NBA Scorers 


feats. overshadowed even Bob Pet- 
tit’s continued scoring splurge. to- 
day in the National Basketball ‘As- 
socation. 


issued yesterday disclosed that 
rookie Russell of the Boston Celtics, 
college basketball “Player of the 
Year in 1956 with San Francisco, 
racked, up a grand total of 112 re-| 
bounds in four games during the 
week. 


nabbed 30 or more rebounds, hit-| 
ting a season high for the league 
of 34 against Philadelphia 
Wednesday. In addition, he’s bat-| 
‘ted away countless enemy shots 
and 
yame to spatk the Celtics in a four- 
game winning streak to a five-game; 
lead in the Eastern Division. 


35 percent of all 
‘in games he’s 
of all rebounds 


(2 
and free throws scored (258). 


second-place Paul Arizin of the 
Philadelphia Warriors 39 points off 
the pace at 767 and third-place 
Neil Johnson of the Warriors be- 
hind with- 747. Rounding out the 
top five in total points were Clyde 
.| Lovelette of Minneapolis with 699 
and Bob Cousy of Boston with 669. 


Podres agrees to 
contract terms 


ing star of Brooklyn’s only victori- 
ous World Series, yesterday agreed 
‘to terms with the Dodgers for the 
1957 season. | 


Lenny Moore ¢ ops Pro 
Of the Year Honors in the NFL 


Carpenter, former Arkansas star poll with three votes. 
whe set a Cleveland record of 188 
rushing attempts last year, received 
Six 


tackle who became the starting 
middle 

New Yor 
balloting with four votes. 


lot football in 1955 after he was| 
released by the Pittsburgh Steel- Colts, in the 1956 N.F.L. dratt of 


Bill Russell’s amazing defensive 
mote a return middleweight 


as possible and that he expects. it to 
outdraw last night’s crowd of 18,- 
134 and a gate of $194,645 at 
|Madison Square Garden? 

“The managers of both fighters 
apparently want a return bout, pos- 
sibly in mid-March,” Norris said. 
“It is my opinion that the gate 
should go between $250,000 and 
$275,000. We will try to stage it, 


Official NBA weekly statistics 


In two of the four games he 
‘naturally, in a city where the tele- 
ast 
| night.” 

Fullmer, the new 25-year-old 
ruler of the 160-pound division, ap- 


peared at the press conference in 
Norris’ office and said he would be 


contributed 17 points per 


REMATCH SLATE 
FOR RAY AND GENE 


Promoter Jim. Norris announced yesterday he will pro- 


LATED 


title bout between champion 


Gene Fullmer and ex-champion Sugar Ray Robinson as soon 


sets for the fight.” 

Norris said he was uncertain 
staged in New York because of the 
difficulty in getting sponsors to 
agree toa TV “blackout” of the 75- 
mile area which is regarded as con- 
taining “25 percent of the world’s 


buying power.” | 
When the promoter asked Jenson 


where and when he would prefer 


vision sponsors will permit a black-|t) have the Robinson fight, Jenson 


out, as we had in New York last! 


said, “You just get the most money 
you can, Jim—anytime, anyplace.” 
The Norris, Fullmer and Jenson 
plans for a return fight suited Rob- - 
inson’s handlers, _who angrily 


ready to defend against Sugar Ray, 
“at any time manager Marv Jenson 


YY 


accounted for 
‘eltic rebounds 
pares 20 percent) 7 7 
y both teams. |Glad Bill’s Around, 


Virtually unnoticed, six-10 Petit: e 
wag yg Philly Coach Says 


| PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3—Ed- 

die Gottlieb, the little round 
per game), field goal] mogul of the Philadelphia War- 
| riors, said today he was glad to 


have a player. of Bill Russell's 
| ability in the National Basketball 
Association as he riddled reports 
he planned to protest Russell's 
play. 

Gottlieb, whose years in Phila- 
delphia basketball are beginning 
te rival those of Connie Mack on 
the local baseball scene, added 
there wasnt a reason in the 
world to dream of any rule 
changes to curb the outstanding 
play of the Boston Celtics’ new 
star. 

“There's no controversy to be- : 
gin with,” Gottlieb said. “There’s 
no argument and I don't want to 
start one. And there's certainly 


Russell has merel 


Petit’s scoring spree dropped 


Johnny Podres, left-handed pitch- 


rapped the refereeing of the bout. 


Morrow Wins 
Sportsman 


Of Year Award 


-» Bobby Morrow, the sprinter from 
San -Benito, Tex., who won three 
gold medals during the 1956. Olym- 
pic .Games,\ today was named 
“sportsman of the vear” by Sports 
Illustrated magazine. 

Morrow won the 100 and 200 
meter dashes and ran the anchor 
leg for the victorious U. S. team in 
the 400-meter relay. 

“His multiple victories, gratifying 
though they may have been to mil- 
lions of- his. countrymen, could 
hardly have qualified him for the 
hoonr if they had not also served 
to dramatize the spirit as well as 
the accomplishments of the Olym- 
pic movement, the magazine 


nothing to protest.” 


stated, 


Rookie 


Lenny Moore, Baltimore Colt Halfback who made four touchdowns of more than 


ers, set_a new Baltimore passing 
efficiency mark of 55.6 percent in: 
Moore received 10 votes and|1956 and placed fourth in the 


Clyde Conner, San Francisco 
Forty Niner end from College of 
the Pacific, and J. C. Caroline, 
former Illinois halfback who land- 
ed with the Chicago Bears in 1956 
after a stint of Canadian pro foot- 
ball, each drew one vote. . 

Maore, a star at Reading (Pa.) 
high school and Penn: State Uni- 
versity, was the No. 1 choice of the 


Sam Huff, the West Virginia 


uard for the champion 
Giants, was third in the 


Jobbny Unitas, who played sand- 


Ray sprawling through the bottom ropes as “more of a combination 
lunge, punch and push”, (Fullmer partly confirmed this in the dress- 
ing room later, saying he hit Ray a | 
he would have been in the middle of the ring, I doubt whether he |erage 7.5 yards per rush. This was 
would_have went down” Fullmer added.) — : Pe 


ninth with some solid shots to the body and face. The tenth was 
even, The eleventh and twelfth went to Ray as he staggered Fullmer 

on occasions and seemed to have him grog 3 
Fullmer as Ray “looks tired.” Ray rallies and ‘takes the 14 and 15. | 


sion. It wasn’t that kind of fight. —— 
because of the action su 


said he didn ) 
the ex-ehamp will try again. 


nal punch on the arms. “If 


Fullmer won the eighth in the clinches. Robinson took the 


gy.-The 13 went to 
This is the way I had it, but I wouldn’t argue about. the deci- 


The bout was more exciting because of what was at stake than 

. ¢. +I don't care what the radio :said. 

- When queried on : 
t know. But I would suggest you take all wagers that 


« > 


jranked. eigh 


‘return match in his dressing room, Ray. | 


30 yards last season, today was named the National Football League’s outstanding 1956 
rookie in the national United Press poll. Moore beat Preston Carpenter of the Cleve- 


Jand Browns in voting by 25 sports| — 
writers who covered the games in 
the various N.F.L. cities. 


college stars. Moore zipped through 
his first campaign ‘in the rugged 
pro competition with scarcely a 
break in stride to win rookie hon- 
ors. 


He led Baltimore in scoring wifh 
3 points. His nine touchdowns tied . 
the club’s season mark set in 1955 
by Alan (The Horse Ameche. 

[t's difficult to make long runs. 
in the N.F.L.. because the defen- 
sive specialists react so quickly. 
But Moore put on one of the best 
long-range scoring sprees seen in 
the league for many years by mak- 
ing touchdown runs of 56, 70, 72 
and 79 yards during the 1956 sea- _ 
son. : 


These long runs helped him av- 


the best average ever compiled- by 
a Baltimore back and also was the — 


highest posted among the League’$ ts 
yr oo 


top 10 ball carriers in 1956. Mc 
: th in the league with 
649 yards on 86 attempts. = — 


Star, won it in 1955 
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